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HE  fact  that  the  Nation  is  at  war  and  that  all  resources,  material 
Qd  spiritual,  must  be  mobilized  for  victory  has  altered  the  immediate 
rogram  of  the  National  Park  Service  but  has  given  added  meaning  to 
s  ultimate  objectives. 

Visitation  has  declined,  many  activities  have  been  curtailed  or 
eferred,  and  the  Service  has  faced  the  necessity  of  adapting  itself  to 
apidly  changing  conditions.  It  has  been  possible  to  give  direct  aid 
0  the  war  program  through  properties  and  personnel.  Uses  of  park 
reas  not  contemplated  in  peacetime  are  being  undertaken,  even  to 
he  point  of  sacrifice  of  park  values  where  clearly  necessary  and  with 
0  alternative,  as  part  of  the  cost  of  victory. 

At  the  same  time  the  stress  of  war  has  compelled  the  Service  to 
ake  stock  of  its  primary  functions  and  responsibilities.  As  trustee  for 
aany  of  the  great  things  of  America — areas  of  outstanding  natural 
eauty,  scientific  interest,  and  historical  significance — the  National 
ark  Service  has  realized  its  obligation  to  harmonize  its  activities  with 
lose  relating  to  the  war,  aiding  wherever  possible,  and  striving  to  hold 
itact  those  things  entrusted  to  it — the  properties  themselves,  the 
asic  organization  trained  to  perform  its  tasks,  and,  most  important 
f  all,  the  uniquely  American  concept  under  which  the  national  parks 
re  preserved  inviolate  for  the  present  and  future  benefit  of  all  of  our 
eople. 

In  war,  no  less  than  in  peace,  the  national  parks  and  allied  areas 
lave  served  as  havens  of  refuge  for  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  able 
bo  visit  them.  Providing  an  environment  that  tends  to  give  relief 
Tom  the  tension  of  a  warring  world,  the  parks  are  being  looked  upon 
as  a  factor  in  a  program  of  rehabilitation,  physical  and  mental,  that 
will  be  increasingly  necessary  as  the  war  progresses.  In  the  past  12 
months,  July  1,  1941,  to  June  30,  1942,  approximately  650,000  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  have  visited  the  parks.  Even  though  the 
demands  of  war  may  sharply  curtail  use  by  the  civilian  population  for 
a  time,  Americans  will  still  take  pride  and  courage  in  the  fact  that  this 
part  of  their  cultural  heritage  is  being  preserved  for  future  enjoyment, 
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The  wisdom  of  the  Nation  in  preserving  these  areas  is  clearly  evident 
on  the  American  continent  today  as  increased  demands  upon  our 
natural  resources  are  invading  and  forever  changing  the  native  land- 
scape. The  national  parks  and  monuments  may  soon  be  among  the 
few  places  in  the  world  where  forests  continue  to  evolve  normally, 
where  animal  life  remains  in  harmonious  relationship  to  its  environ- 
ment, and  where  the  ways  of  Nature  and  its  works  may  still  be  studied 
in  the  original  design. 

War  Activities  of  the  National  Park  Service 

On  December  16,  1941,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  called  upon  all 
bureaus  of  the  Department  for  ''full  mobilization  of  the  Nation's 
Qatural  resources  for  war  .  .  .  upon  a  basis  best  suited  to  serve  our 
military  and  naval  forces  without  waste,  and  with  a  view  to  saving  all 
that  we  can  of  such  resources  for  future  generations." 

The  National  Park  Service  has  responded  to  that  call,  doing  those 
things  that  came  within  its  functions,  endeavoring  meanwhile  to 
perform  its  established  tasks,  and  not  looking  upon  the  war  program 
as  an  opportunity  to  expand. 

In  all,  125  permits  have  been  issued  by  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  and  war  agencies  to 
make  use  of  National  Park  Service  lands,  buildings,  and  facilities. 
These  permits  have  ranged  from  the  installation  of  direction  finders 
along  the  coastal  areas  to  the  complete  assignment  during  the  war 
period  of  two  national  monuments — Fort  Pulaski  in  Georgia  and 
Cabrillo  in  California.  The  extent  and  nature  of  most  of  these  permits 
of  necessity  is  confidential. 

The  Paradise  section  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  was  used  last 
winter  for  training  troops  in  mountain  warfare. 

At  Boulder  Dam  National  Recreational  Area,  lands  for  an  airport, 
rifle  range,  recreational  development,  and  rights-of-way  for  water 
lines  to  serve  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation  with  water  from  Lake 
Mead  for  the  operation  of  a  vital  magnesium  project  were  turned 
over  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  war  production  agencies.  Temporary 
emergency  permission  was  given  to  the  Defense  Plant  Corporation 
for  the  removal  of  salt,  necessary  in  the  production  of  magnesium, 
from  Death  Valley  National  Monument. 

The  Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga  National  Military  Park  now 
accommodates  a  large  Army  recreation  camp;  it  also  is  a  training 
center  for  the  Provost  Marshal  of  the  United  States  Army. 

To  assist  the  War  Production  Board,  approximately  40  Service 
employees  were  assigned  to  a  pig-iron  survey  in  about  900  foundries 
located  in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  and 
Wisconsin. 
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Immediate  steps  were  taken  after  the  declaration  of  war  to  establish 
fire-lookout  and  air-raid-warning  towers  in  forested  areas  and  to  pro- 
vide trained  crews  to  combat  forest  fires  and  maxi  lookout  and  patrol 
stations.  Arrangements  have  been  made  whereby  the  observers 
cooperate  with  the  designated  authorities  in  spotting  and  reporting 
airplanes.  The  Service  has  taken  part  in  the  formation  of  emergency 
fire  organizations  in  the  Pacific  Coast  States  and  Montana.  Fire 
schools  were  conducted  throughout  the  park  system  for  training 
instructors  in  forest  and  building  fire  suppressioi,  control  of  incendi- 
ary bombs,  defense  against  sabotage  and  other  war  hazards,  law 
enforcement,  protection  of  visitors,  and  conduct  of  operations  uader 
war  conditions.  Emergency  organization  plans  have  been  developed 
in  each  park  area. 

First-aid  courses  and  ambulance  service  training  have  been  given 
in  practically  all  areas  of  the  National  Park  Service.  Hospital  sup- 
plies from  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National  Parks  were  made  available 
to  hospitals  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  to  accommodate  patients  that 
were  moved  from  the  San  Francisco  hospitals  required  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  from  Pearl  Harbor. 

There  have  been  numerous  instances  throughout  the  National 
Park  System  where  the  Service  personnel  were  the  only  sources  of 
authentic  information  and  Government-owned  lands,  buildings,  and 
equipment  were  the  only  readily  available  facilities.  In  many  small 
towns  and  isolated  areas  Service  building's  were  used  as  headquarters 
by  the  Selective  Service  System,  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  Aircraft 
Warning  Service,  rationing  boards,  and  other  public  organizations 
Direct  assistance  has  beer  given  and  is  being  giveu  to  the  Army, 
Navy,  Marine  Corps,  and  Coast  Guard  personne!  in  providing  quarters, 
bivouacking  for  troops  on  maneuvers,  and  furnishing  equipment  and 
supplies  that  are  often  required.  The  i^nowledge  that  Service  person- 
nel have  of  the  areas  under  tjaeir  administration  is  constantly  sought 
by  military  authorities.  The  Army  has  requested  Service  landscape 
architects,  engineers,  and  field  men  to  assist  in  locating  gun  emplace- 
ments and  effectively  camouflaging  them,  and  in  reporting  weather 
data,  condition  of  roads  and  trails,  and  accessibility  of  mountain 
and  denselj'  forested  areas. 

Army  Rest  Camps  . 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1941  the  Army  recognized  the  desirability  of 
providing  inexpensive  facilities  in  areas  which  would  be  available  for 
use  by  soldiers  on  leave  or  which  could  be  used  for  a  week  or  two  at  a 
time  to  give  men  relief  from  the  training  grind.  Field  technicians  of 
the  National  Park  Service  were  called  upon  to  assist  in  planning  and 
directing  our  CCC  forces  in  the  construction  of  Army  rest  camps. 
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As  the  first  six  camps  approached  completion,  a  steadily  increasing 
number  of  locations  were  considered  ard  designated  by  the  Army, 
most  of  them  in  or  near  centers  of  population  and  one  on  the  Lake  of 
the  Ozarks  Recreational  Demonstration  Area  in  Missouri.  Thirty- 
three  camps  with  a  capacity  of  approximately  20,000  men  were  con- 
structed in  23  States  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Rest  and  Relaxation  for  British  Sailors 

When  the  American  shipyards  were  thrown  open  to  the  British 
Navy,  the  British  Advisory  Repair  Mission  was  faced  with  the  prob- 
lem of  making  provision  for  the  crews  of  these  vessels  that  would 
permit  the  sailors  to  get  away  from  the  sea  for  as  complete  a  change 
of  scene  as  possible.  The  group-camping  facilities  in  the  recreational 
demonstration  areas  and  five  vacant  CCC  camps  were  offered  to  the 
British  Navy  through  the  United  States  Navy.  These  areas  have 
been  used  by  approximately  10,000  British  sailors  who  have  been 
accommodated  in  them  for  periods  ranging  from  3  days  to  10  weeks. 

Recently  the  National  Park  Service  has  been  called  upon  to  supply 
or  arrange  for  additional  temporary  housing  for  British  crews.  In 
addition  to  the  use  being  made  of  the  recreational  demonstration  areas, 
the  Service  has  been  able  to  transfer  strategically  located  CCC  camps 
to  the  United  States  Navy  for  this  purpose. 

War  Use  of  Park  Areas  in  the  Nation's  Capital 

Adaptation  to  wartime  conditions  has  been  a  matter  of  principal 
concern  to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  National  Capital  Parks 
during  the  fiscal  year.  Not  only  has  military  occupancy  of  some 
park  areas  been  arranged,  but  it  has  been  necessary  to  construct  tem- 
porary war  buildings  in  the  Mall,  West  Potomac  Park,  the  President's 
Park,  the  Washington  Monument  Grounds,  and  the  George  Washing- 
ton Memorial  Parkway. 

The  result  of  this  military  need  was  the  withdrawal  from  public  use 
of  approximately  30  percent  of  the  major  recreational  facilities  of  the 
National  Capital  Parks.  The  replacement  of  these  facilities  at  other 
locations  is  gradually  being  accomplished  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
increasing  population-  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 

Fort  Washington,  Md.,  and  Fort  Hunt,  Va.,  were  taken  over  by  the 
War  Department,  and  the  protection  of  the  Washington  water  supply 
necessitated  closing  to  public  use  certain  sections  of  the  Chesapeake  & 
Ohio  Canal. 
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Travel  to  the  National  Park  Areas 

Although  the  National  Park  Service  is  accustomed  to  reporting 
large  annual  increases  in  travel,  this  year's  figures  show  a  decrease  of 
30  percent  from  last  year,  and  travel  for  the  month  of  June  1942,  as 
compared  to  June  1941,  showed  a  50  percent  decrease.  However,  an 
impressive  total  of  approximately  16,030,000  visitors,  including  an 
estimated  650,000  membeis  of  the  armed  forces,  visited  the  Federal 
park  areas  between  July  1,  1941,  and  June  30,  1942,  approximately 
4,000,000  of  whom  were  visitors  after  December  1941.  The  rubber 
and  gasoline  shortages,  the  need  of  conserving  transportation  equip- 
ment for  use  by  the  military  and  war  agencies,  and  the  limited  vaca- 
tions of  workers  in  war  industries  made  advisable  the  curtailment  of 
promotion  of  park  attendance  not  only  by  the  National  Park  Service 
but  also  to  a  large  extent  by  the  park  operators.  Two  meetings  of 
representatives  of  the  park  operators  were  held  with  the  Director  after 
the  declaration  of  war.  Insofar  as  was  consistent  with  the  changing 
war  program  and  the  position  taken  by  higher  authority,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  parks  would  remain  open  and  public-service  facilities  would 
be  made  available  to  provide  accommodations  for  the  people  who  are 
able  to  visit  the  parks.  Special  reduced  rates  were  continued  in  effect 
for  members  of  the  armed  forces.  The  park  superintendents  were 
delegated  authority  to  j  djust  rates  and  services  to  meet  the  rapidly 
changing  war  conditions. 

Analysis  of  the  travel  figures  since  the  outbreak  of  war  shows  that 
while  the  number  of  visitors  decreased  the  per  capita  day  use  of  park 
areas  increased.  Most  of  the  people  who  were  able  to  visit  the  parks 
and  monuments  remained  for  a  longer  period  than  in  previous  years. 

In  accordance  with  orders  from  the  Office  of  Defense  Transporta- 
tion, all  sightseeing  and  charter  bus  service  was  brought  to  a  close  in 
the  national  parks  and  monuments.  Transportation  from  rail  and 
bus  terminals  to  established  destinations  such  as  the  hotels  and  lodges 
within  the  parks  has  been  maintained. 

Visitation  to  Hawaii  National  Park,  Hawaii,  and  Mount  McKinley 
National  Park,  Alaska,  was  stopped  h^  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 
The  superintendents  of  those  areas  and  their  staffs,  however,  con- 
tinued to  protect  them,  to  assist  with  local  civilian  defense  programs, 
and  to  make  park  features  available  to  the  members  of  the  armed 
forces  and  civilians  in  the  vicinity. 

National  Park  Concessions,  Inc.,  the  nonprofit  distributing  corpora- 
tion authorized  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  in  1941  to  operate 
public  facilities  at  Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  Ky.,  completed  a 
year  of  successful  operations.  One  concession  unit  was  established 
on  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  and  plans  are  being  made  for  the  post-war 
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operation  of  facilities  by  this  corporation  along  the  entire  length  of 
the  parkway. 

Travel  Bureau  Operates  on  War  Basis 

The  program  of  the  Travel  Bureau — established  by  Congress  in 
1940  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  the  National  Park  Service — 
was  revised  to  eliminate  promotion  of  travel.  The  field  ofhc  s  in 
New  York  and  San  Francisco  were  closed.  A  small  force  is  continuing 
in  Washington  to  serve  as  a  liaison  agency  in  supplying  essential  info.- 
mation  to  the  travel  industry,  to  war  agencies,  and  to  the  public.  The 
travel  interests  of  the  country,  in  collaboration  with  the  Bureau,  set 
up  the  North  American  Travel  Conference,  the  keynote  for  which 
was  the  utilization  of  available  recreational  travel  facilities  to  keep 
war  workers  and  the  public  fit  for  their  patriotic  duties.  This  con- 
ference first  promoted  the  idea  of  staggered  vacations  which  later  was 
established  as  an  oflScial  policy.  Through  the  Interdepartmental 
Committee  in  Cooperation  with  the  American  Republics  in  forwarding 
the  Good  Neighbor  Policy,  and  under  an  allotment  of  $25,000  from 
that  committee,  the  Travel  Bureau,  assisted  by  the  Photographic 
Section  of  the  Division  of  Information,  scored  12  reels  of  film  in 
Spanish  and  Portuguese  for  distribution  by  the  State  Department  to 
the  American  Republics. 

Problems  of  Protection  Growing  Oi^t  of  the  War 

In  connection  with  the  war  program  there  have  arisen  proposals  to 
open  national  park  areas  to  lumbering,  mining,  grazing,  and  other 
commercial  exploitation.  These  present  a  problem  of  major  impor- 
tance. The  National  Park  Service  is  aware  that  the  cost  of  victory 
in  this  war  is  going  to  be  high  and  that  our  natural  resources  are 
going  to  be  called  upon  more  and  more  to  meet  the  shortages  in  avail- 
able strategic  materials.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  this  Service  to 
measure  the  degree  to  which  the  justified  needs  of  the  Nation  require 
destruction  of  irreplaceable  national  park  values  and  to  recommend 
accordingly.  Inconvenience  to  park  adndnistration  and  to  park 
visitors  or  remediable  damage  to  park  property  have  not  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  reasons  for  questioning  the  use  of  park  resources 
for  war  purposes.  Only  where  uses  proposed  would  do  irreparable 
damage  and  entail  destruction  or  impairment  of  distinctive  features 
and  qualities  in  the  parks  have  we  felt  justified  in  raising  the  question 
as  to  whether  all  reasonable  alternatives  have  been  exhausted  before 
invading  the  national  park  areas.  Critical  necessity  rather  than 
convenience  should,  we  believe,  be  the  governing  reason. 
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This  test  applies,  for  instance,  to  such  proposals  as  that  for  the 
logging  of  airplane  spruce  in  Olympic  National  Park.  The  shortage 
of  Sitka  spruce  for  airplane  manufacture  is  recognized  as  a  direct 
threat  to  perpetuation  of  these  forests  in  Olympic  National  Park. 
This  area  has  served  its  highest  pubUc  use  by  preserving  for  the  en- 
joyment of  future  generations  a  representative  remnant  of  the  vast 
virgin  forests  that  once  were  the  glory  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 
Once  gone,  an  outstanding  natural  spectacle  is  lost  to  America  forever. 
The  consensus  of  conservation  leaders  is  that  none  of  the  virgin 
forest  in  this  park  should  be  cut  unless  the  trees  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  with  no  alternative,  and  only  as  a 
last  resort.  Other  spruce  should  first  be  used.  Supplies  from  Alaska 
and  from  Washington  and  Oregon  are  being  made  available  for  this 
purpose,  and  the  Service  is  cooperating  in  the  provision  of  some  air- 
plane spruce  by  modifying  the  taking  lines  of  the  Coastal  Strip  and 
the  Queets  Corridor  Parkway  adjoining  Olympic  National  Park. 
The  Service  is  following  the  situation  closely,  and  at  each  turn  of  the 
war  program  we  shall  take  a  position  dictated  by  paramount  national 
need. 

Similarly  with  proposals  to  mine  strategic  minerals  in  the  national 
parks  and  monuments,  the  position  has  been  taken  that  invasion  of 
a  national  park  by  mining  can  be  justified  only  to  furnish  strategic 
or  critical  minerals  indispensable  to  the  war  and  not  obtainable 
elsewhere.  In  general,  studies  indicate  that  strategic  minerals  are 
not  present  in  national  park  areas  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be  of 
economic  importance,  but  the  Service,  in  collaboration  with  the 
Geological  Survey,  stands  ready  to  aid  in  determination  of  the  Nation's 
highest  interest  in  the  matter  of  sacrifices  necessary  to  provide  war 
materials. 

The  long-range  departmental  policy  of  eventually  eliminating 
grazing  from  all  national  parks  and  monxunents  has  been  reaffirmed. 
Land-management  studies  prove  that  a  small  acreage  of  cultivated 
pasture  is  equal  to  many  thousand  acres  of  mountain  grazing.  The 
ruinous  erosion  caused  by  overgrazing  and  the  spoiling  of  mountain 
meadows  and  streams  and  serious  conflicts  with  recreational  use — 
all  are  ample  justification  for  not  permitting  grazing  within  the 
national  parks  and  monuments.  Destruction  to  roads,  trails,  and 
improvements  by  trampling,  and  the  expense  of  developing  water, 
fences,  and  other  facihties  would  render  such  proposed  grazing  un- 
economical; therefore,  it  has  been  held  that  any  extension  of  grazing 
in  aid  of  the  demands  caused  by  the  war  should  be  made  only  after 
all  other  possibilities  have  been  exhausted. 

In  these  and  other  cases  where  destructive  uses  of  national  park 
lands  are  proposed  for  war  purposes  the  Service  does  not  take  a  hide- 
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bound  position,  but  rather  one  of  full  attempt  to  cooperate  with  the 
military  authorities  in  determining  whether  the  need  is  critical  for  the 
Nation  or  merely  convenient  for  some  individual  operation,  and 
whether  the  need  can  be  met  expeditiously  somewhere  else  without 
destruction  of  the  qualities  of  the  national  parks. 

Protection  of  Cultural  Resources 

Through  representation  on  the  President's  Committee  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Cultural  Resources;  by  surveying  and  recording  materials 
of  cultural,  scientific,  and  historic  importance  in  its  possession;  by 
storing  irreplaceable  items  at  places  which  are  considered  safer  than 
their  original  repositories;  and  in  the  preparation  of  the  handbook 
issued  by  the  committee,  chapter  4  of  which  on  the  protection  of 
historic  buildings  is  almost  entirely  the  work  of  members  of  our  staff, 
the  National  Park  Service  has  aided  this  important  phase  of  civilian 
defense. 

Members  of  our  staff  are  alert  and  prepared  to  protect  historical, 
scientific,  and  other  irreplaceable  exhibits  that  have  been  entrusted 
to  our  care.  The  Service  has  cooperated  with  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies  and  has  worked  with  the  Committee  on  the  Conserva- 
tion of  Cultural  Resources,  the  Office  of  Civilian  Defense,  and  the 
Public  Buildings  Administration  in  developing  plans  for  the  protection 
of  historic  buildings  and  cultural  materials. 

Public  Use  of  Historic  Sites 

In  recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  nation  without  physical  reminders 
of  its  past  heroism  and  military  exploits  would  have  little  enduring 
national  pride,  the  Service  not  only  kept  its  historical  areas  open  as 
in  normal  times,  but  also  lengthened  the  hours  of  visitation  and  ex- 
tended and  improved  its  interpretive  programs.  Close  proximity  of 
these  areas  to  Army  and  Navy  centers  provided  many  soldiers,  sail- 
ors, and  marines  with  opportunities  for  recreation  and  patriotic  stimu- 
lation, and  special  programs  were  arranged  for  them  by  National  Park 
Service  personnel. 

Much  was  done  to  perfect  and  intensify  the  basic  contribution  of  the 
historical  and  military  parks  to  the  strengthening  of  morale.  Special 
theme  studies  were  undertaken  to  redefine  and  fortify  the  National 
Park  Service  interpretation  of  the  great  movements  and  crises  of 
American  history.  Interpretive  statements  were  reexamined  and  in 
many  cases  revised  to  show  how  each  historical  area  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  theme  of  the  building  of  America. 
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On  Guard  in  the  Nation's  Forests 

The  agencies  in  charge  of  the  Nation's  forests  face  perhaps  the  most 
critical  fire  season  in  history.  The  National  Park  Service  is  cooperat- 
ing closely  with  the  U.  S.  Forest  Service  and  with  State  and  conserva- 
tion agencies.  Acute  threats  of  sabotage  and  incendiarism  increase 
the  normal  protection  problem — always  a  serious  one — and  it  is  fur- 
ther intensified  by  reduction  in  available  manpower  for  prevention  and 
suppression  activities. 

The  loss  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  on  June  30  and  the  with- 
drawal from  the  forested  areas  of  large  numbers  of  trained  fire  fighters 
seriously  complicated  the  fire-protection  program.  Immediate  steps 
were  taken  to  locate  sources  of  local  labor  and  to  train  every  available 
Service  employee  in  the  essential  elements  of  combating  forest  fires. 

Civilian  public  service  camps,  composed  of  conscientious  objectors, 
were  able  to  do  effective  work  in  combating  a  large  forest  fire  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway.  Plans  of  the  Selective  Service 
System  for  locating  additional  camps  of  this  type  in  forested  areas 
are  under  way. 

During  the  1941  season,  lightning  caused  more  fires  than  in  any 
single  year  of  record — over  one-third  of  the  540  forest  fires  reported  in 
the  parks.  A  total  of  3,788  acres  of  forest  and  brush  lands  were 
burned  throughout  the  entire  system.  In  addition,  25,000  acres  of 
grassland  in  the  Lava  Beds  National  Monument  were  burned  over  by 
lightning-caused  fires. 

Although  fires  started  by  careless  smokers  continue  to  be  the  most 
prevalent  of  the  human  causes  of  forest  fires  in  the  national  parks,  the 
intensified  fire-prevention  program  has  given  encouraging  results  in 
that  the  total  number  of  preventable  man-caused  fires  has  not  in- 
creased in  proportion  to  park  use. 

Measu;red  by  acres,  the  park  forests  represent  a  relatively  small  part 
of  the  forested  area  of  the  United  States  and  its  Territories.  Never- 
theless, aside  from  the  aesthetic  value,  strategic  location  makes  them 
of  great  significance  to  the  Nation.  Situated  primarily  on  mountain 
slopes  and  in  high  country,  their  preservation  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
tection of  watersheds  vital  to  water  supply,  agriculture,  and  power. 

Protection  Against  Forest  Insects  and  Diseases 

The  forest  insect  situation  in  the  National  Park  System  is  favorable 
because  of  thoroughness  of  previous  intensive  control  programs.  A 
few  limited  outbreaks  stiU  require  control  work.  Continual  vigilance, 
moreover,  must  be  exercised  to  assure  recognition  of  epidemics  at  an 
early  stage.     Regular  surveys  and  prompt  control  of  infestations  are  of 
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greater  importance  now  than  in  normal  times  because  of  limited  man- 
power available. 

The  white  pine  blister  rust  continues  to  spread  among  the  five- 
needle  pines.  Over  a  third  of  a  million  acres  of  pine  forests  in  the 
national  park  areas  warrant  intensive  control  work.  The  program 
was  accelerated  during  the  past  year  through  appropriation  of  special 
funds.     Complete  control  work  has  been  carried  out  on  66,793  acres. 

Loss  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  Camps 

Reduction  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  during  1942  and  its 
abolishment  in  the  1943  fiscal  year  as  a  wartime  economy  measure 
caused  the  National  Park  Service  a  serious  loss  of  manpower.  Since 
1933  the  Service  has  depended  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  CCC  for 
men  to  fight  forest  fires,  maintain  trails,  install  recreational  facilities, 
and  carry  on  general  measures  of  conservation  and  protection.  Rapid 
reorganization  of  regular  Service  personnel  has  been  necessary  to  es- 
tablish the  basis  on  which  many  of  these  protective  functions  will  be 
conducted  in  the  future. 

The  number  of  CCC  camps  under  the  technical  supervision  of  this 
Service  was  reduced  from  262  in  July  1941  to  91  by  June  30,  1942. 
Throughout  the  year  as  camps  were  required  they  were  assigned  to 
Army  and  Navy  areas.  In  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  corps  as  a  whole 
was  allocated  to  war  projects.  The  St.  Thomas  camp  in  the  Virgin 
Islands  was  discontinued  early  in  the  year  as  defense  work  provided 
employment  for  all  available  youth. 

By  the  end  of  July  1942,  all  of  the  CCC  camps  will  be  terminated, 
bringing  to  a  close  a  9-year  cooperative  program  that  has  been  of 
inestimable  value  in  park  development  and  protection.  Although 
this  will  be  reported  upon  in  the  1943  report,  we  now  salute  the 
CCC  and  acknowledge  the  aid  the  National  Park  Service  has  re- 
ceived from  CCC  activities  throughout  the  Nation. 

Construction  Work  Deferred 

Along  with  other  civilian  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  the 
National  Park  Service  has  virtually  halted  all  construction  and  de- 
velopment for  the  duration  of  the  war.  New  work  was  deferred  and 
reductions  were  being  made  even  before  mandatory  restrictions  were 
issued  by  the  War  Production  Board.  Many  members  of  the  staff 
engaged  in  planning  and  construction  joined  the  armed  forces  or  war 
agencies.  The  Service  has  made  its  shift  to  a  war  basis  ior  the  dura- 
tion with  little  diflSiculty. 

The  suspension  of  construction  activities  affords  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  careful  and  thorough  formulation  of  plans  for  future  work. 
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A  nucleus  of  the  planning  branches  is  being  retained  in  each  of  the 
regional  headquarters  and  the  Director's  ofl&ce.  The  first  call  on  the 
services  of  these  employees  will  be  to  meet  emergency  conditions  that 
arise.  The  remainder  of  their  time  will  be  devoted  to  a  "plans-on- 
the-shelf"  program,  which  the  Service  has  been  instructed  to  prepare. 
This  should  prove  to  be  an  important  element  in  any  accelerated 
building  program  that  may  be  decided  upon  to  take  up  the  slack  in 
employment  that  may  well  be  anticipated  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
It  will  also  assure  mature  and  sound  plans  for  any  future  program  of 
development.  The  benefit  of  a  "breathing  spell''  in  the  matter  of 
construction  and  development  is  recognized  by  the  Service. 

Parkways 

The  National  Park  Service  and  Public  Roads  Administration  are 
drafting  a  long-range  plan  for  resuming  development  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  and  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkways  after  the  war.  The  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  ultimately  will  connect  the  Shenandoah  National 
Park  in  Virginia  and  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park  in 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  a  distance  of  484  miles.  Appropria- 
tions and  allotments  to  date  for  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  have  totaled 
$24,518,047.33,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  total  mileage  has 
been  completed,  with  one  continuous  stretch  of  bituminous  surfaced 
road  between  Adney  Gap,  near  Roanoke,  Va.,  and  Deep  Gap,  near 
Blowing  Rock,  N.  C,  a  distance  of  150  miles. 

On  the  Natchez  Trace  Parkway,  which  follows  the  general  location 
of  the  Old  Indian  Trail  between  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  Natchez,  Miss., 
known  as  the  "Natchez  Trace,"  some  work  is  being  completed  under 
contracts  issued  prior  to  the  war,  and  as  the  present  construction 
draws  to  a  close  37  miles  have  been  graded  and  surfaced  out  of  a  total 
of  454  miles,  and  83  additional  miles  have  been  graded. 

Master  Plans 

As  a  basis  for  the  planning  program  of  the  national  park  and  monu- 
ment areas,  a  Master  Plan  Manual  was  issued  for  the  guidance  of 
administrative  and  professional  employees  of  the  Service.  The 
Master  Plan  is  the  controlling  document  which  governs  the  orderly 
development  of  all  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service. 
Its  purpose  is  to  assure  the  soundness  of  that  development  and 
coordinate  the  thought  and  effort  of  all  persons  engaged  in  establish- 
ing the  policies  which  govern  an  area's  preservation,  interpretation, 
administration,  and  operation.  During  the  1942  fiscal  year,  the 
Service  brought  to  completion  and  approval  master  plans  for  all  166 
units  of  the  National  Park  System.     Based  on  these,  development 
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programs  were  submitted  to  the  National  Resources  Plamiing  Board 
as  a  basis  of  the  6-year  advance  plan  and  program  of  Public  Works 
construction  submitted  annually. 

Interpretation 

An  "inventory  of  values"  describing  the  outstanding  features  of 
each  area  and  defining  the  significance  of  those  features  in  relation  to 
human  experience  has  been  prepared  for  many  of  the  natural  and 
historical  areas  of  the  Service.  These  inventories  are  the  result  of  the 
collaboration  and  research  of  various  technicians,  and  serve  as  the 
interpretive  statements  for  each  area.  They  are  of  particular  im- 
portance in  the  master-planning  program. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  war  workers,  and  civilian  visitors  to  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  were  given  an  opportunity  to  gain  a  deeper 
imderstanding  of  the  inspirational,  historical,  and  educational  signifi- 
cance of  these  areas  through  the  guided  trips  and  illustrated  talks 
given  by  the  naturalists  and  historians,  and  the  field  museums  operated 
by  the  Service. 

Interpretive  activities  were  cut  to  a  war  pattern.  Guided  trips 
calling  for  the  use  of  private  cars  (frequently  referred  to  as  "caravan'* 
trips)  were  practically  eliminated,  and  scheduled  hiking  trips  substi- 
tuted. The  Yosemite  School  of  Field  Natural  History,  which  for 
many  years  served  as  a  training  ground  for  naturalists,  and  the 
Yosemite  Junior  Nature  School  were  discontinued  for  the  period  of 
the  war. 

Many  technical,  semitechnical,  and  popular  publications  and 
periodicals  were  postponed  or  suspended  indefinitely  to  avoid  use  of 
paper  and  printing  facilities  needed  for  emergency  work  and  to  make 
possible  personnel  reductions.  The  preparation  of  a  series  of  radio 
programs  was  abandoned,  as  were  the  monthly  "clip  sheets"  dealing 
with  phases  of  conservation  in  popular  vein. 

Museums 

Museum  exhibits  have  been  directed  toward  the  primary  value  of 
each  area  in  strengthening  patriotic  thought.  One  typical  exhibit, 
"What  We  Fight  For,"  was  installed  at  the  historical  museum  at 
Morristown  National  Historical  Park.  It  presented  in  graphic  form 
the  ideals  of  freedom  of  worship  and  freedom  of  speech  as  exemplified 
by  George  Washington. 

The  Western  Museum  Laboratories  in  California  closed  upon 
termination  of  Work  Projects  Administration  programs,  and  the  prep- 
aration of  museum  exhibits  has  been  curtailed  throughout  the  Service. 

Among  the  acquisitions  of  scientific  and  historical  materials  were 
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the  Wirt  Robinson  Indian  Collection  which  was  installed  in  the 
museum  on  Jamestown  Island  section  of  Colonial  National  Historical 
Park,  and  the  John  Nelson  Collection  of  objects  relating  to  the  pre- 
historic Indians  who  lived  in  the  vicinity  and  visited  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  which  were  gathered  over  a  long  period  of  years  by  John  Nel- 
son, a  former  cave  guide,  and  were  purchased  by  the  Mammoth  Cave 
National  Park  Association  and  donated  to  the  park.  They  will  form 
the  basis  for  an  interpretive  museum  exhibit  and  study  material. 

The  Advisory  Board 

The  Advisory  Board  on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings, 
and  Monuments  met  twice  during  the  year  to  consider  policies  in- 
volved in  the  preservation  and  use  of  national  park  and  monument 
areas  during  the  war.  The  interest  of  this  Board  and  their  helpful 
recommendations  to  the  Secretary  are  of  great  value  to  the  Service. 
The  members  are:  Edmund  H.  Abrahams,  chairman;  Dr.  Clark 
Wissler,  vice  chairman;  Dr.  Frank  M.  Setzler,  Secretary;  and  Dr. 
Thomas  Barbour,  Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton,  Mrs.  Reau  Folk,  George 
deBenneville  Keim,  Dr.  Fiske  Kimball,  Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland,  Rich- 
ard Lieber,  and  Charles  G.  Sauers. 

Archeology 

The  National  Park  Service  in  collaboration  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  Oflice  of  Indian  Affairs,  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
and  Work  Projects  Administration  reviewed,  investigated,  and  con- 
ducted many  important  archeological  studies.  Typical  of  these  was 
the  archeological  reconnaissance  and  obtaining  of  scientific  data 
relating  to  the  little-known  period  of  cave  habitation  belonging  to 
the  early  Basket  Maker  development  from  the  Yampa  and  Green 
River  drainage  basins  in  Dinosaur  National  Monument,  soon  to  be 
inundated  by  project  dams  and  reservoirs,  and,  also,  the  salvaging  of 
important  archeological  data  and  collections  at  Mancos  Canyon, 
near  Mesa  Verde  National  Park.  By  the  end  of  fhe  fiscal  year,  archeo- 
logical programs  imder  the  Work  Projects  Administration  on  which 
this  Service  and  the  Smithsonian  Institution  have  given  technical 
review  were  greatly  reduced,  and  aU  excavations  on  national  park 
areas  were  brought  to  a  close. 

Wildlife  Conservation 

The  National  Park  Service  continued  its  cooperative  relationships 
with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  on  important  wildlife  problems. 
Recognizing  that  the  sight  of  animals,  large  and  small,  in  their  natural 
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habitat  is  an  integral  part  of  the  American  scene  as  exempHfied  in  the 
national  parks,  efforts  were  directed  toward  wildlife  management  in 
its  broad  phases. 

During  the  past  year  wildlife  experts  recommended  reductions  in 
the  number  of  so-called  "big  game''  and  the  fur-bearing  animals,  in 
order  to  relieve  overpopulation  of  the  range  and  guard  against  de- 
terioration of  these  animals  through  starvation  and  disease  that 
accompany  continuously  overstocked  ranges. 

The  greatest  problems  occurred  in  Yellowstone  National  Park, 
which  contains  the  largest  mammal  population  of  any  unit  in  the 
system.  Although  the  winter  range  which  is  shared  by  elk,  deer, 
antelopes,  and  bighorn  showed  some  improvement,  this  was  due 
primarily  to  weather  conditions,  particularly  mild  winters  that  made 
it  possible  for  the  big  animals  to  graze  in  the  high  country,  thus  reliev- 
ing the  regular  winter  range  of  its  usual  grazing  burden.  To  prevent 
further  jeopardy  of  the  range,  and  guard  against  wildlife  disaster  in 
an  unexpectedly  severe  winter,  it  is  necessary  to  reduce  the  large 
existing  elk  surplus  and  maintain  the  herd  at  less  than  carrying  capac- 
ity until  the  range  has  fully  recovered. 

A  too-large  bison  population  is  another  Yellowstone  problem. 
During  the  year  a  program  was  inaugurated  for  reduction  of  the 
Lamar  bison  herd  leading  to  its  eventual  establishment  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis.  In  all,  183  bison  were  disposed  of  to  Indians,  re- 
lief agencies,  and  the  San  Rafael  Grazing  District,  Utah. 

Elk,  deer,  and  beaver  in  other  areas  were  reduced,  some  being  used 
for  stocking  purposes  on  non-Federal  areas. 

A  comprehensive  analysis  of  grazing  by  saddle  stock  in  Kings  Can- 
yon National  Park  was  prepared  as  a  basis  for  a  protective  program 
for  meadows  and  open  areas  and  to  insure  proper  watershed  and 
wildlife  forage. 

To  assist  in  rendering  the  Hawaiian  Islands  as  nearly  self-sustaining 
as  possible,  grazing  was  authorized  on  Hawaii  National  Park  lands 
found  adaptable  therefor. 

Fish  Conservation 

Heavy  plantings  of  fish  were  continued,  with  the  release  of  22  million 
fish  (eggs,  fry,  fingerlings,  etc.)  in  waters  of  20  park  areas.  Most  of 
the  planting  stock  was  supplied  by  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
hatcheries.  Rearing  pools  were  operated  by  the  National  Park 
Service  in  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  Rocky  Mountain,  and  Sequoia 
National  Parks. 

A  uniform  scries  of  cooperative  agreements  was  entered  into  between 
the  Service  and  the  California  Division  of  Fish  and  Game  governing 
fish-stocking  procedure  for  each  of  the  national  parks  in  California. 
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In  addition  to  these  annual  agreements,  a  general  policy  agreement 
was  reached  between  the  National  Park  Service,  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  and  California  Division  of  Fish  and  Game. 

Soil  and  Moisture  Conservation 

In  accordance  with  the  program  of  the  Department's  Office  of  Land 
Utilization,  much  important  work  was  accomplished  in  soil  and 
moisture  conservation,  particularly  in  the  Southwest. 

The  engineering  laboratory  of  the  Service  made  soils  and  building 
material  analyses.  Architectural  concrete  researches  were  made  to 
determine  effect  and  weathering  qualities  of  integral  colored  pigments 
and  surface  stains  of  importance  in  camouflage.  Continued  assist- 
ance was  given  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks  of  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment, both  in  performance  of  tests  and  in  the  use  of  laboratory 
facilities  by  naval  personnel.  In  collaboration  with  the  National 
Bureau  of  Standards,  further  investigations  were  made  of  cement- 
stabilized  soils. 

Sanitation  and  Safety  Precautions 

Close  cooperation  was  continued  with  the  Public  Health  Service  in 
maintaining  proper  sanitation  conditions  throughout  the  National 
Park  System.  Sanitary  engineers  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
inspected  water  supplies,  sewerage  and  sewage  disposal,  garbage  dis- 
posal, camp  and  picnic  grounds,  swimming  pools,  and  food-handling 
places  throughout  the  system.  No  critical  problems  of  sanitation 
arose. 

In-Service  training  courses  in  fire-protection  engineering  were  given 
groups  of  selected  engineers  and  architects,  to  familiarize  the  personnel 
with  the  principles  and  safe  practices  of  fire  protection  as  they  apply- 
to  the  design,  construction,  and  operation  of  building  and  auxiliary 
equipment. 

The  trend  of  employee  accidents  continued  downward,  with  a 
reduction  of  more  than  70  percent  in  the  compensation  costs  for  em- 
ployee injuries  since  the  establishment  of  a  safety  unit  in  the  National 
Park  Service  in  1937.  This  record  is  especially  noteworthy  since  for 
the  5  years  preceding  1937  there  was  a  rising  trend  of  employee 
injury  costs. 

Cooperation  in  State  Park  and  Related  Development 

Early  in  1942  the  Service  published  its  report  on  A  Study  of  the  Park 
and  Recreation  Problem  of  the  United  States  which  was  based  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  information  obtained  through  the  various 
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State  park,  parkway,  and  recreational  area  studies.  Its  greatest 
value  will  be  in  planning  future  programs,  especially  during  the  post- 
war period. 

The  total  of  State  reports  was  increased  to  36  with  the  completion 
of  those  for  Vermont  and  West  Virginia. 

Regional  park  and  recreation  studies  of  New  England  and  the  Cen- 
tral Southeast,  launched  in  the  preceding  year,  were  suspended  for 
the  duration.  A  long-range  study  of  the  recreational  resources  of  the 
Denison  Dam,  Texas  and  Oklahoma,  was  initiated  under  a  special 
congressional  appropriation.  The  1940  quinquennial  survey  of 
county  and  municipal  parks,  conducted  in  cooperation  with  the 
National  Recreation  Association  and  the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives,  was  completed. 

The  reduction  in  the  number  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  camps 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  redirection  of  CCC  work  to  activities 
contributing  directly  to  the  protection  of  vital  resources  and  to  the 
military  effort,  resulted  in  virtual  elimination  of  State,  county,  and 
metropolitan  park  projects. 

All  States  that  had  benefited  from  this  cooperative  enterprise  were 
advised,  in  anticipation  of  some  form  of  Federal  assistance  when  the 
war  is  ended,  to  work  along  three  main  lines:  (1)  perfection  of  their 
administrative  and  technical  organizations;  (2)  building  up  their  land 
ownership,  particularly  to  round  out  existing  parks;  and,  (3)  con- 
tinued preparation  of  adequate  plans  for  future  development. 

Drainage  Basin  Activities 

An  important  part  of  the  Service's  cooperative  planning  work 
during  the  year  was  the  study  of  the  recreational  resources  of  the 
various  drainage  basins  throughout  the  country.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  continuing  program  of  drainage  basin  studies  carried  on  by  Federal, 
State,  and  local  authorities  under  general  auspices  of  the  National 
Resources  Planning  Board. 

Contributions  of  planning  advice  through  regular  attendance  at 
drainage  basin  meetings  were  made  in  connection  with  the  current 
studies  in  a  number  of  other  basins  throughout  the  country.  Despite 
loss  of  personnel  Service  representation  continued  on  all  drainage 
basin  committees. 

A  plan  for  the  utilization  of  the  recreational  resources  created  by 
development  of  the  Grand  Coulee  Reservoir  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton was  completed  and  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
The  work  was  done  at  the  request  of  that  bureau  as  a  part  of  the  com- 
plete analysis  of  the  project's  resources  and  possibilities.  A  start 
was  made  on  similar  planning  for  the  Central  Valley  project  in 
California. 
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In  cooperation  with  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  as  a  part  of  the 
studies  to  formulate  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  utilization  of  the 
resources  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  a  recreational  survey  was  in 
progress  throughout  the  year.  Special  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the 
most  vital  water  conservation  possibilities,  suggested  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  at  points  along  the  Colorado  and  Green  Rivers. 

International  Cooperation  in  Conservation 

Of  significance  in  the  preservation  of  the  natural  attributes  of  the 
Americas  is  the  Convention  on  Natiire  and  Wildlife  Protection  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

The  necessary  number  of  Governments  ratified  the  convention  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  and  it  came  into  force  on  April  30,  1942.  The 
treaty  establishes  conserv<fttion  principles  that  will  be  of  great  value  in 
preserving  the  natural  conditions,  birds,  and  animals  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

The  National  Park  Service  has  exchanged  information  with  the 
Cultural  Relations  Division  of  the  State  Department  and  the  Hispanic 
Foundation  of  the  Library  of  Congress  concerning  legislation,  classifi- 
cation, protection,  and  treatment  of  historic  sites.  Representatives 
of  Brazil,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Guatemala  visited  Washington  and  a 
number  of  the  national  parks  to  study  park  operation,  stabilization 
methods,  legislation  and  administrative  methods  used,  and  archeolog- 
ical  conservation. 

Great  Britain  now  is  making  plans  for  nature  preservation  in  its 
post-war  construction,  through  its  municipal  corporations  and 
scientific  societies. 

At  meetings  in  Mexico  City,  representatives  of  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  made  recommendations  to  carry  out  the  act  of  August 
18,  1941,  authorizing  the  establishment  of  the  Coronado  International 
Memorial  on.  the  international  boundary  between  the  States  of  Arizona 
and  Sonora. 

Additions  to  the  National  Park  System 

One  new  national  monument  was  established  during  the  past  year, 
bringing  the  total  number  of  units  of  the  National  Park  System  to 
166.  This  new  unit  and  additions  to  existing  units  increased  the  total 
area  of  the  system  to  21,686,029  acres. 

The  Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument,  with  a  total  area  of  17 
acres,  was  established  by  Presidential  proclamation  of  April  27,  1942, 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  25,  1935.  The  State  of  Tennessee 
donated  the  Andrew  Johnson  Tailor  Shop  property  at  GreeneviUe, 
where  the  former  President  engaged  in  his  trade  from  1826  to  1843; 
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the  War  Department  transferred  the  Andrew  Johnson  National  Cem- 
etery; and  the  Andrew  Johnson  Homestead  was  purchased,  bringing 
together  the  essential  properties  for  establishment  of  the  monument. 
Additions  were  made  to  25  existing  units  through  the  purchase  of 
2,503  acres;  the  acquisition  by  donation  of  4,285  acres;  and  the  transfer 
of  28,608  acres  already  in  Government  ownership. 

Progress  of  National  Park  Projects 

Consummation  of  several  major  national  park  projects  appeared 
possible  at  the  close  of  the  year,  and  good  progress  on  several  others 
can  be  reported. 

The  Big  Bend  National  Park  project,  launched  in  Texas  over  10 
years  ago  and  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  20,  1935,  approached 
successful  conclusion  as  the  State  of  Texas  Acquired  title  to  more  than 
600,000  acres  of  land  within  the  proposed  park  boundaries.  Addi- 
tional purchases  are  expected  to  bring  the  total  to  approximately 
710,000  acres  by  September  1,  after  which  no  further  expenditures 
can  be  made  against  the  $1,500,000  appropriated  by  the  State  legis- 
lature for  that  purpose.  Land  acquisition  was  handled  by  the  Texas 
State  Park  Board.  The  Republic  of  Mexico  plans  to  establish  even- 
tually a  similar  national  park  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Rio  Grande. 
The  two  will  form  an  international  park  on  our  southern  boundary 
similar  to  the  Waterton-Glacier  International  Peace  Park  on  the 
Canada-United  States  boundary. 

7he  Everglades  National  Park  project  was  authorized  by  act  of  May 
30,  1934.  Negotiations  with  the  State  of  Florida  were  continued,  and 
considerable  progress  was  made  during  the  past  year  to  formulate 
plans  to  exchange  miscellaneous  State  lands  for  privately  owned  lands 
within  the  project  boundaries,  and  the  eventual  transfer  of  the  lands 
to  the  Federal  Government.  The  Governor  of  Florida  has  evinced 
wholehearted  interest  in  this  projected  park. 

Coronado  International  Memorial,  Arizona. — By  act  of  August  18, 
1941,  the  Congress  authorized  the  establishment  of  a  memorial  in 
Arizona  to  commemorate  the  explorations  of  Francisco  Vasquez  de 
Coronado.  An  area  of  2,880  acres  of  land  adjoining  the  international 
boundary  and  located  about  10  miles  west  of  the  town  of  Naco  has 
been  selected  for  this  purpose.  The  act  provides  that  a  Presidential 
proclamation  establishing  the  memorial  shall  be  issued  when  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico  has  established,  or  provided  for  the  establishment 
of,  an  adjoining  area  of  similar  type  and  size  in  the  State  of  Sonora. 

At  a  conference  held  in  Mexico  City  in  June  attended  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  Government  and  Arizona  and  of  the 
Government  of  Mexico  arrangements  were  made  to  survey  the  area 
proposed  for  the  memorial  in  the  State  of  Sonora  so  that  a  decree 
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€aii  be  issued  by  the  President  of  Mexico  establishing  it  as  the  Coro- 
nado  International  Memorial  Park.  The  uses,  functions,  develop- 
ment, and  administration  of  the  Coronado  International  Alemorial, 
comprising  areas  on  each  side  of  the  international  boundary,  also  were 
outlined  at  the  conference.  This  international  memorial,  when  estab- 
lished, will  symbolize  the  unity  existing  between  Mexico  and  the 
United  States. 

Cumberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park  project,  Kentucky,  lennes- 
see,  and  Virginia,  was  authorized  by  act  of  June  11,  1940.  A  recent 
appropriation  for  land  acquisition  by  the  Kentucky  Legislature  of 
$150,000  brought  this  project  nearer  realization.  The  State  of  Ten- 
nessee had  previously  appropriated  $75,000  v/ith  which  to  acquire  its 
portion  of  the  tri-State  area.  Virginia  has  completed  its  surveys  and 
options  with  funds  allocated  for  the  purpose  and  has  indicated  that 
$75,000  will  ))e  forthcoming  with  which  to  exercise  the  options. 

Cape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recreational  Area  project,  North 
Carolina,  was  authorized  by  act  of  August  17,  1937,  and  redesignated 
by  the  act  of  June  29,  1940.  During  the  past  year  the  Cape  Hatteras 
Seashore  Commission  has  been  successful  in  securing  more  than  7,000 
acres,  mostly  in  lands  belonging  to  the  State  and  to  Dare  County,  for 
conveyance  to  the  Federal  Government.  At  least  10,000  acres  must 
be  acquired  before  the  area,  which  will  include  the  existing  Kill  Devil 
Hill  Memorial  National  Monument,  Fort  Raleigh  National  Historic 
Site,  and  Cape  Hatteras  Lighthouse,  can,  be  established. 

Saratoga  National  Historical  Park  project,  New  York,  w^as  author- 
ized by  act  of  June  1,  1938.  Title  to  most  of  the  area  was  conveyed 
to  the  United  States  by  the  State  of  New  York  in  1941.  Options 
have  been  obtained  on  more  than  one-half  of  the  remaining  lands 
which  must  be  acquired  before  the  park  can  be  formally  established. 

Encouraging  as  are  the  foregoing  gains,  the  Service  realizes  that 
effective  means  have  not  yet  been  found  to  save  some  unique  areas 
that  are  worthy  of  preservation,  the  status  of  which  is  critical.  The 
Tensas  River  forest  in  Madison  Parish,  La.,  and  the  Porcupine  Moun- 
tains forest  in  northern  Michigan  are  typical  examples.  In  both 
iireas  there  are  priceless  remnants  of  virgin  forest  in  imminent  danger 
of  destruction,  and  there  are  rare  wildlife  species  which  must  have 
adequate  sanctuary  if  they  are  to  survive.  The  Service  is  aware,  also, 
of  the  continuing  deterioration  of  the  values  in  some  of  its  authorized 
projects,  w^here  no  systematic  program  of  national  park  land  acquisi- 
tion has  been  authorized.  Likewise,  little  progress  has  been  made  in 
the  vital  matter  of  acquiring  private  inholdings  in  the  established 
national  parks  and  monuments.  In  the  Joshua  Tree  National  Monu- 
ment, for  instance,  the  private-land  situation  is  such  that  it  prevents 
the  proper  developmentr  of  the  monument  for  public  use  or  the  ade- 
quate protection  of  the  plant  species  for  which  the  area  is  named. 
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Reappraisal  of  Objectives  and  Classification 

of  Areas 

World  War  II  brought  to  a  close  a  9-year  period  of  park  develop- 
ment that  was  one  of  the  outstanding  phases  of  the  peacetime  con- 
servation and  employment  programs.  This  finds  the  National  Park 
Service  with  enlarged  responsibilities  and  functions.  The  national 
park  areas  now  number  166,  contain  almost  22,000,000  acres,  and 
were  visited  during  the  past  5  years  by  an  average  of  approximately 
17  million  people  annually.  To  the  26  areas  designated  by  the  Con- 
gress as  ''national  parks"  there  have  been  added  other  types — na- 
tional monuments,  historical  parks,  military  parks,  historic  sites, 
parkways,  and  recreational  areas.  Under  the  CCC,  the  Historic  Sites 
Survey,  and  the  Park,  Parkway,  and  Recreational  Area  Study,  there 
has  been  a  widespread  program  of  cooperation  with  the  States.  This 
has  of  necessity  called  for  more  complicated  organization,  greater 
personnel,  and  new  policies  to  meet  varying  situations  and  needs. 
The  Service  during  the  past  year,  therefore,  has  thought  it  appro- 
priate to  analyze  its  position,  and  to  redefine  and  clarify  its  objectives 
in  the  light  of  changed  conditions. 

Many  members  of  the  Washington  Office  staff  and  representatives 
from  he  field  have  collaborated  in  preparing  a  statement  of  objec- 
tives. This  takes  into  account  the  increased  complexity  of  the  Serv- 
ice's actiAdties  as  a  result  of  the  emergency  program,  the  added  func- 
tions that  by  congressional  and  executive  action  it  has  been  asked  to 
assume,  and  the  new  types  of  areas  that  it  has  been  called  upon  to 
administer. 

Today,  as  in  the  early  years,  much  of  the  Service's  prestige  and 
distinction  lie  in  the  fact  that  it  is  the  Nation's  trustee  for  certain 
outstanding  historic  shrines  and  superlative  examples  of  Nature's 
handiwork  in  the  United  States.  It  was  such  areas  that  the  Con- 
gress had  in  mind  when  the  basic  policy  of  administering  national 
park  lands  was  thus  stated  in  the  act  of  August  25,  1916:  "To  con- 
serve the  scenery  and  the  natural  and  historic  objects  and  the  wildlife 
therein,  and  to  provide  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  same  in  such  manner 
and  by  such  means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  the  enjoyment 
of  future  generations." 

This,  the  foundation  idea  upon  which  the  Service  is  built,  is  basic 
today.  It  provides  the  unifying  element  that  welds  all  national  park 
units  into  a  system.  Development  and  use  of  the  areas  musi 
follow  a  pattern  that  will  afford  to  visitors,  without  material  impair- 
ment of  the  natural  and  historical  characteristics,  the  deeply  satisfy- 
ing experience  that  each  area  is  capable  of  giving. 
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The  Service  has  also  given  considerable  study  to  the  question  of 
terminology,  with  the  hope  that  the  present  unwieldy  classification  of 
areas  might  be  reduced  and  simplified  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
common  usage. 

Officials  Receive  Pugsley  Awards 

The  three  Cornelius  Amory  Pugsley  medals,  awarded  by  the 
American  Scenic  and  Historic  Preservation  Society  each  year  for 
outstanding  park  achievements,  were  all  given  in  the  national  field  for 
1941  rather  than  for  National,  State,  and  municipal  work,  as  in  the 
past. 

The  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L. 
Ickes  for  ''Distinguished  park  service  in  the  national  field."  Arthur 
E.  Demaray,  Associate  Director  of  the  National  Park  Service,  was 
awarded  the  silver  medal  for  his  long  and  able  service  in  the  interest 
of  the  national  parks ;  and  Miss  Harlean  James,  executive  secretary  of 
the  American  Planning  and  Civic  Association,  received  the  bronze 
medal  for  her  years  of  devoted  service  in  the  inteiest  of  America's 
parks.  Presentation  of  the  medals  was  made  in  the  office  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  on  June  4,  1942. 

Former  Director  Cammerer  Honored 

At  the  request  of  the  National  Park  Service,  approved  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  United  States  Board  on  Geographical  Names 
authorized  the  naming  of  two  natural  features  in  Great  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  Mount  Cammerer  and  Cammerer  Ridge,  in 
recognition  of  the  distinguished  services  of  Arno  B.  Cammerer^ 
Director  of  the  National  Park  Service  from  1933  to  1940,  and  an 
official  of  that  agency  from  July  1919  until  his  death  in  April  1941 
deprived  the  Service  of  one  of  its  most  valuable  members.  Mr. 
Cammerer  had  a  large  part  in  the  establishment  of  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  and  other  eastern  national  parks;  he  had 
guided  the  efforts  of  many  thousands  of  employees  and  had  borne  the 
brunt  of  organizing  many  new  and  expanded  activities  of  the  Service 
between  1933  and  1940.  Always,  he  zealously  guarded  the  national 
parks  against  over-development  in  order  to  retain  their  significant 
natural  and  historic  character. 

Removal  of  Service's  Washington  Office  to  Chicago 

On  December  19,  1941,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
issued  a  directive  providing  for  the  removal  of  the  Washington  offices 
of  the  National  Park  Service,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  and  the 
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Office  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  Interior,  to  Chicago,  111., 
as  a  part  of  a  program  to  make  additional  office  and  housing  space 
available  for  the  rapidly  expanding  war  agencies.  At  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year,  the  Office  of  Decentralization  Service,  Public  Buildings 
Administration,  had  completed  negotiations  for  the  rental  of  space 
for  the  central  offices  of  those  agencies  in  Chicago's  Merchandise  Mart 
Building.  A  small  liaison  office  will  remain  in  Washington  to  handle 
matters  affecting  the  National  Capital  Parks,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Zoning  Commission,  and  the  National  Capital  Park  and  Planning 
Commission,  and  to  carry  out  special  assignments  for  the  Director. 

Personnel  Changes 

The  war  has  brought  far-reaching  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
National  Park  Service.  The  reductions  in  the  CCC  throughout  the 
year  and  its  elimination  on  June  30,  1942,  reduced  the  working  organ- 
ization substantially.  Curtailment  of  appropriations  brought  further 
reductions.  The  move  to  Chicago  made  it  necessary  for  many 
employees  to  transfer  to  other  agencies. 

Over  300  Service  employees,  regular  and  CCC,  have  joined  the 
armed  forces,  and  more  than  150  have  transferred  to  agencies  primarily 
engaged  in  war  work. 

The  Service  is  proud  of  those  who  are  making  such  a  worthy  contri- 
bution to  our  Nation  by  joining  the  ranks  of  her  defenders  and  of  the 
many  who  have  sought  arduous  and  technical  assignments  in  war 
production  work.  We  are  also  proud  of  the  way  in  which  added 
burdens  have  been  assumed  by  the  existing  staff  because  of  the  many 
transfers  and  reductions  in   personnel. 

Throughout  the  National  Park  Service  our  wartime  pledge  is  to 
protect  for  this  and  future  generations  the  outstanding  examples  of 
the  American  scene  entrusted  to  us,  and  to  administer  each  area  so  as 
to  maintain  integrity  of  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  established. 
We  are  strengthened  in  this  resolution  by  your  statement  that  ''A 
Nation  like  ours  at  war  is  inspired  to  greater  efforts  by  the  thought  that 
institutions  in  which  it  takes  pride,  and  which  symbolize  its  great- 
ness, are  being  defended  and  will  exist  after  the  war  has  been  won." 
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Statistical  Tables 

This  year,  with  the  annual  report  reduced  in  length  to  economize  on 
paper  and  to  relieve  the  burden  on  printing  facilities,  only  one  table 
listing  the  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park  Service,  the 
acreage  in  each  and  the  visitation  is  included.  Other  statistics  on  the 
operations  of  the  National  Park  Service  have  been  compiled  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes  and  copies  may  be  obtained  from  the  Director, 
National  Park  Service,  Chicago,  111. 

National  park  system,  acreage,  and  visitation 


Areas  (classification) 

Location  (State) 

Approximate 
acreage 

Approximate 

visitors, 

fiscal  year 

July  1,  1941- 

June  30,  1942 

Approximate 

visitors, 
5-year  aver- 
age, 1938-42 

National  parks: 

Maine 

24, 629 

35,  980 

49,  568 
160,  334 
984,  310 
645, 120 

96, 000 
457,  462 

173,  399 

1,011 
133,839 
454,  600 
104,  527 

49,  696 

51,  334 

1,  939,  4t;3 
241,  782 
835,411 

912 

269,  416 

386,  560 

193, 441 

12,  640 

2,  221,  773 
761,  111 

86,  343 

49 

17.08 

970 

33,  680 

26 

160, 103 

26, 026 

200 

13, 969 

.50 

83,840 

37,  060 

680 

473 

19 

4 

6,067 

21,  609 

1,120 

10,  695 

18,311 

48,  280 

1,  907,  720 

800 

1,153 

203,  965 

240 

.01 
87 

381.750 
101,  000 
219,  250 
335,  200 
156,  400 
343,  900 
113, 150 
1, 188,  100 

140,  950 

192,  550 
7,  360 
152,  900 
95.  750 
148, 100 

36,  550 
700 

399,  700 
187,  700 
260,  950 
422,  000 
262,  000 
878, 100 
19,  200 
499,  600 
490,  500 
168, 100 

2,600 

15,  500 
2,700 

11,150 

210,  300 

9,700 

3,450 

16,  700 

2,100 

<  1,  050 

33,  200 

13,  400 

231,  950 

Q) 

13,  200 
1,150 

(}) 
8,300 
22,  850 

14,  400 
70, 900 

6,126 

37,  350 
6,300 
1, 150 

(?) 

720 

395, 500 

Utah.... 

106, 300 

Carlsbad  Caverns, 

New  Mexico 

Oregon.. 

231,  600 

265,  400 

Glacier 

Montana. 

167,  300 

Arizona.. 

376, 000 

Grand  Teton 

Wyoming 

116,  500 

Great  Smoky  Mountains 

North     Carolina- 
Tennessee. 

Territory  of  Ha- 
waii. 

Arkansas 

Michigan 

960,  600 

Hawaii 

235,  250 

Hot  Springs 

175,  SOO 

Isle  Roy  ale 

I  3,  5(;o 

Kings  Canyon 

California 

1  105,  350 

do 

96,  600 

Mammoth  Cave 

Kentucky    . 

112,760 

Colorado 

36,  500 

Alaska 

1,600 

Mount  Rainier 

Washington 

do 

409,  326 

'98,  000 

Piatt 

Oklahoma 

Colorado. 

304,  300 

Rocky  Mountain 

600,  800 

California 

270, 000 

Shenandoah 

Virginia            .    . 

950. 000 

Wind  Cave 

South  Dakota 

Wyoming 

18,  700 

512,  200 

Yosemite 

California 

5G0,  250 

Zion 

Utah 

164, 000 

National  monuments: 

Ackia  Battleground... 

Mississippi- 

Tennessee. 

0) 

>  2, 600 

Appomattox 

Virginia 

13, 100 

Arches 

Utah 

2,500 

Aztec  Ruins 

New  Mexico. 

South  Dakota 

New  Mexico 

Mnntana 

15, 000 

Badlands 

1  170, 000 

12, 100 

Big  Hole  Battlefield 

7,500 

Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 

Colorado 

17, 100 
»  160,  000 

Cabrillo ... 

California 

Canyon  de  Chelly 

Arizona 

2,000 

Capitol  Reef 

Utah 

1,500 

Capulin  Mountain 

New  Mexico 

Arizona 

33,  760 

Casa  Grande 

20,  600 

Castillo  de  San  Marcos 

Florida 

1  232,  000 

Castle  Pinckney 

South  Carolina 

Utah 

(2) 

Cedar  Breaks 

16  800 

Chaco  Canyon 

New  Mexico 

California 

3,400 

Channel  Islands 

(2) 

Chiricahua 

Arizona. 

9,500 

Colorado 

Colorado  . 

39, 000 

Craters  of  the  Moon 

Idaho 

19,  000 

Death  Valley. 

California-Nevada 
California 

73,  500 

Devil  Postpile 

7,300 

Devils  Tower 

Wyoming 

36,  350 

Dinosaur. .. 

Utah 

9,  000 

El  Morro. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

Florida 

2,000 

Father  Millet  Cross... 

i}) 

Fort  Jefferson 

1,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Areas  (classification) 


Location  (State) 


Approximate 
acreage 


Approximate 

visitors, 

fiscal  year 

July  1,  1941- 

June  30,  1942 


National  monuments— Continued. 

Fort  Laramie 

Fort  Matanzas-- 

Fort  McHenry.- - -- 

Fort  Pulaski 

Fossil  Cycad --. 

George  Washington  Birthplace 

Gila  Cliff  Dwellings 

Glacier  Bay 

Gran  Quivira -. - 

Grand  Canyon 

Great  Sand  Dunes 

Holy  Cross .- -- 

Homestead 

Hovenweep 

Jewel  Cave 

Joshua  Tree 

Katmai 

I^ava  Beds 

J^ehman  Caves..- 

Meriwether  Lewis 

Montezuma  Castle 

Mound  City  Group 

Muir  Woods 

Natural  Bridges 

Navajo 

Ocmulgee... 

Old  Kasaan 

Oregon  Caves 

Organ  Pipe  Cactus 

Perry's  Victory  and  International 
Peace  Memorial. 

Petrified  Forest 

Pinnacles 

Pipe  Spring 

Pipestone 

Rainbow  Bridge 

S  aguaro . 

Santa  Rosa  Island 

Scotts  Bluff - 

Shoshone  Cavern 

Sitka 

Statue  of  Liberty 

Sunset  Crater 

Timpanogos  Cave 

Tonto 

Tumacacori 

Tuzigoot 

Verendrye - -. 

Walnut  Canyon 

Wheeler 

White  Sands 

Whitman 

Wupatki-.- 

Yucca  House 

Zion 

National  military  parks: 

Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 

Fort  Donelson 

Fredericksburg    and    Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial. 

Gettysburg 

Guilford  Courthouse 

Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Bat- 
tlefield Park  project. 

Kings  Mountain 

Moores  Creek 

Petersburg 

Richmond      National      Battlefield 
Park  project. 

Shiloh 

Stones  River 

Vicksburg 


Wyoming 

Florida 

Maryland 

Georgia 

South  Dakota- 
Virginia 

New  Mexico. -. 

Alaska... 

New  Mexico... 

Arizona 

Colorado 

do 

Nebraska 

Utah- Colorado - 
South  Dakota.. 

California 

Alaska 

California 

Nevada 

Tennessee 

Arizona 

Ohio 

California 

Utah 

Arizona 

Georgia 

Alaska 

Oregon 

Arizona 

Ohio 


Arizona 

California 

Arizona 

Minnesota 

Utah 

Arizona 

Florida 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

New  York 

Arizona 

Utah 

Arizona 

do 

do 

North  Dakota. 

Arizona 

Colorado 

New  Mexico.. 
Washington.. - 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Utah 


Tennessee... 

do 

Virginia 


Pennsylvania... 
North  Carolina - 
Georgia 


South  Carolina. 
North  Carolina. 

Virginia 

...  do 


214 

18 

48 

5,427 

320 

394 

160 

2,  299,  520 

611 

201,  291 

46, 034 

1,392 

161 

286 

1,275 

837,  480 

2,  697,  590 

45, 967 

640 

300 

521 

57 

425 

2,740 

360 

683 

38 

480 

330,  687 

14 

93, 199 

14,  498 

40 

115 

160 

63,  284 

9,500 

3,476 

212 

57 

10 

3,040 

250 

1,120 

10 

43 

253 

1,879 

300 

144,  946 

46 

35,  813 

10 

49, 150 

8,551 

103 

2,424 

2,425 

149 

2,813 

4,012 

30 

2,047 


5,450 

9,600 

689,  350 

3  28, 800 

(?) 

35,  700 

300 

(2) 

2,  550 

160 

11, 100 

*35 

1,000 

50 

2,400 

28,  500 

Q) 

27,  500 

3,600 

19,  050 

8,450 

(2) 

117,  600 

450 

400 

47,  600 

(}) 

25,  350 

24,  450 

20, 975 

189,  750 

7,500 

800 

2,250 

185 

11,  250 

175,  200 

65,  250 

{') 

8,600 
389,  700 

11,  050 
6,850 
6,700 
7,100 
8,000 

*  3,  250 

12.  000 
<255 

69,  800 

4,100 

3,250 

50 

*250 

302,  850 
51, 150 
110,  400 

490,  650 
11,  300 


Tennessee 

.-..do 

Mississippi. 


3,717 

324 

1,  338 


17, 000 

2,950 

207, 950 

44, 100 

196,  200 

4,400 

158,  450 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Areas  (classification) 

Location  (State) 

Approximate 
acreage 

Approximate 

visitors, 

fiscal  year 

July  1,  1941- 

June  30,  1942 

Approximate 

visitors, 
6-year  aver- 
age, 1938-42 

National  historical  parks: 
Abr'i,han3  Lincoln 

Kentuck^'^ 

111 

30 

6,793 

1,051 

1,428 

11 

1 

136 

765 

15 

12 

16 

9 

10 

20 

120 

3 

34,  296 

2,367 

12,  834 
54 

! 

2 
60 

1 

92, 600 
17, 100 
649,  400 
139,  000 
59, 100 

*  1,  500 

(«) 

29,  600 
(5) 

(8) 

(') 

(5) 

(') 
(5) 

(«) 

1  300,  000 

(2) 

(2) 

7,900 

1,500 

6,000 

43.  000 

19, 900 

*  3,  600 

(2) 

115,800 

24,000 

563, 800 

Virginia- 

New  Jersey 

New  York- - 

Maryland 

169,  680 

Sa^^atoga  project                 -  

>  26  350 

National  cemeteries: 

A  ntiptam 

(5) 
i  3  500 

Battleground                       -  -  

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

(3) 

Custer  Battlefield                 -      -  -  - 

23,  000 

(6) 

Kort  Donelson 

Tennessee 

(5) 

Gettysburg 

Pennsylvania 

(5) 

(=-) 

Shiloh                 ------- 

Tennessee    

do 

•        (5) 

Stones  River 

(5; 

Vicksburg         --  - 

Mississippi 

Vireinia 

(5) 

Yorktown                                     

(5) 

National  parkways: 

Blue  Ridge             -. - -- 

Virginia-North 
Carolina. 

District  of  Colum- 
bia,    Virginia, 
Maryland. 

Mississippi 

Maryland 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina— - 

Pennsylvania 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

New  York 

1  234,  700 

George  Washington  Memorial 

Natchez  Trace 

(2) 
(2) 

26,  800 
3,000 
5  000 

National  battlefield  sites: 
Antiotam 

Briees  Cross  Roads 

Cowpens 

Fort  Necessity 

75  000 

Kennesaw  Mountain 

Tupelo 

10,000 
6,  000 

(2) 

White  Plains              .. -- 

National  memorials: 

Camp  Blount  Tablets 

Tennessee 

Kill  Devil  Hill                               .     . 

North  Carolina.-. 
Virginia 

314-"' 

1,710 

1 
1,7.37,893 

21 

.49 
16 

72,  950 
2.59,  500 

31.  500 

3,  000 

647,  200 

72,  575 

393,  7.50 

186,300 

5  450 

I.ee  Mansion 

Mount  Rushmore -- 

New  Echota  Marker 

South  Dakota 

Georgia 

Arizona-Nevada.. . 

Georgia 

Boulder    Dam    National    Recreational 

Area. 
National  historic  sites: 

Atlanta  Campaign  Markers 

663, 600 

Federal  Hall  Memorial  6 

Fort  Raleigh  « 

Gettysburg     Cyclorama     National 

New  York 

North  Carolina. -- 
Pennsylvania 

(2) 
79,  350 

(2) 
131,075 

Historic  Object. 6 
Gloria  Dei  (Old  Swedes'  Church)  ?._ 

do 

(2) 

66,  900 

(2) 

Hopew^ell  Village  ' 

do 

6,198 

1  30  950 

Jamestown  Island  » 

Virginia 

Jefferson   National  Expansion  Me- 
morial.* 
Manassas      National      Battlefield 

Missouri 

Virginia 

77 
1,605 

(2) 
5,  050 

(2) 

(2) 
7,450 

(2) 

3,625 

Park.  8 
McI>oughlin  House  ' 

(2) 

Old  Philadelphia  Custom  House  «-  -  - 
Salem  Maritime  * 

Pennsylvania 

Massachusetts 

Texas 

1 
9 

(2) 

13,850 

San  Jose  Mission  ' 

Vanderbilt  Mansion 

New  York 

District  of  Colum- 
bia. 
do 

212 

10  25,570 

16, 150 

1  6,  760 

National  Capital  Parks 

House  Where  Lincoln  Died- - 

31, 150 

1,071,150 

51,  ,550 

813,  550 

43, 000 

I-incoln  Memorial 

Lincoln  Museum 

do-_ 

do 

1,  340,  350 
67,  700 

Washington  Monument 

...do. 

894,  500 

Grand  totals  .- 

21, 686,  029 

16,  034,  285 

16,  996, 910 

1  Less  than  5  years. 

2  Travel  record  not  maintained. 

3  Closed  to  visitors  for  duration  of  war. 

*  Estimated.     Complete  travel  figures  are 

not  available. 

*  Included  ia  figures   for  battlefield  site, 

military  park,  or  historical  park. 


•  Federally  owned;  operated  by  cooperating  private  agency. 
^  Privately  owned  and  operated. 

*  Federally  owned  and  operated. 

»  Federally  and  privately  owned  and  operated. 
1"  Includes  Chopawamsic  Area  in  Virginia. 
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Recreational  demonstration  areas  ^ 


Areas  (classification) 


Alex.  H.  Stephens. 

Beach  Pond 

Bear  Brook _.. 

Blue  Knob 

Camden  Hills 

Catoctin— 

Cheraw 

Chopawamsie 

Crabtree  Creek — 

Cuivre  River 

Custer 

Fall  Creek  Falls... 
Hard  Labor  .Creek. 

HicKory  Run 

Kings  Mountain... 

Lake  Guernsey 

Lake  Murray 

Lake  of  the  Ozarks 

Laurel  Hil>. 

Mendocino 

Montgomery  BelL. 

Montserrat 

Oak  Mountain 

Otter  Creek 

Pere  Marquette 

Pine  Mountain 

Raccoon  Creek 

Roosevelt 

St.  Croix 

Shelby  Forest 

Silver  Creek.. 

Swift  Creek 

Versailles 

\V  aterloo 

Waysides 

Waysides 

Winamac 

Yankee  Springs 


Location  (State) 


Georgia 

Rhode  Island... 
New  Hampshire 
Pennsylvania... 

Maine 

Maryland 

South  Carolina.. 

Virginia 

North  Carolina - 

Missouri 

South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Georgia.. 

Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina.. 

Wyoming 

Oklahoma 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania... 

California 

Tennessee 

Missouri 

Alabama- 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania... 
North  Dakota... 

Minnesota 

Tennessee 

Oregon. 

Virginia.-t 

Indiana 

Michigan 

South  Carolina.. 

Virginia 

Indiana 

Michigan 


Approxi- 
mate 
acreage 


93S 
2,472 
6, 155 
5,136 
4,962 
9,746 
6,832 

14,  080 
4,983 
5,802 

20, 167 

15,  776 
5,802 

12, 908 
6,175 
1,753 
2,228 

16,  037 
4,025 
5,419 
3,744 
3,439 
7,805 
2,435 
2,522 
3,018 
5,  034 

63,  365 
18,  499 
12,  305 
4,088 
7,610 
5,371 
12,  018 
239 
206 
6,233 
4,197 


Visitors 

(1942 

fiscal  year) 


12, 533 
34, 177 

«  28,  699 
12,  214 
24,  290 
21,  451 

(?) 

(*) 
79,  286 
11,  836 


8,457 
34,  666 
14,  596 
(3) 


10, 873 
5  33, 474 
»  22,  250 

3,061 
15,  762 
23,  565 
6  4, 840 
22,  330 
27, 840 

4,530 
14,445 
17,  236 
13, 870 
87,451 

2,961 

132, 157 

10,  278 

35, 881 


39, 713 
196, 091 


1  Act  of  June  6,  1942.  authorizes  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  or  lease  to  States  recreational  demon- 
stration projects,  or  any  parts  of  such  projects,  transferred  to  him  by  Executive  Order  No.  7496,  dated 
Nov.  14,  1936,  the  States  to  administer,  operate,  and  maintain  such  areas  for  public  park,  recreational,  and 
conservation  purposes. 

'  Attendance  for  June  1942,  estimated. 

3  Leased  to  State  of  South  Carolina. 

<  Transferred  to  National  Capital  Parks,  August  1940. 

'  Figures  are  for  July  to  December  1940;  January  to  June  1942. 

6  Figures  for  December  1941  to  June  1942,  estimated. 
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National  Park  Service 

Newton  B.  Drury,  Director 


THE  reduced  wartime  staff  of  the  National  Park  Service  is  en- 
gaged in  the  task  of  making  definite  contributions  to  the  war 
program,  and  at  the  same  time  continuing  to  protect  the  irreplaceable 
cultural  resources  conserved  within  the  national  parks  and  monuments. 
Thoughts  of  America's  future  after  the  war  may  well  be  associated 
with  the  basic  purpose  of  the  National  Park  Service,  which  by  man- 
date of  the  Congress  is  to  "conserve  the  scenery  and  the  natural  and 
historic  objects  and  the  wildlife"  in  the  areas  it  administers,  and  to 
provide  for  human  enjoyment  of  them  "in  such  manner  and  by  such 
means  as  will  leave  them  unimpaired  for  future  generations."  Justi- 
fication for  this  purpose,  which  was  well  established  before  the  Service 
was  created  in  1916,  is  found  in  the  conviction  that  only  by  complete 
protection  from  commercial  use  or  exploitation  can  these  special  areas 
fulfill  their  highest  value  to  the  Nation.  They  make  up  less  than 
three-fourths  of  1  percent  of  the  land  area  of  the  United  States. 

To  harmonize  the  Service's  objectives  with  war  uses  of  the  areas  for 
which  it  is  trustee,  the  criteria  cited  in  the  1942  annual  report  have 
been  consistently  applied.  These  tests  involve  the  thought  that  in- 
convenience to  park  administration  and  to  visitors,  or  remediable  dam- 
age to  park  property,  are  not  considered  sufficient  reason  for  denying 
uses  of  park  facilities  and  resources  that  would  not  be  considered  ap- 
propriate under  peacetime  conditions.  Only  where  proposed  uses 
would  do  irreparable  damage  and  entail  destruction  or  impairment  of 
distinctive  features  and  qualities  in  the  parks  have  the  questions  been 
raised :  Have  all  reasonable  alternatives  been  exhausted  before  invad- 
ing the  national  park  areas  ?  Is  the  demand  based  upon  critical  neces- 
sity? The  Service  has  cooperated  to  the  full  with  war  agencies  in 
seeking  the  answers  to  these  questions.  The  military  authorities  have, 
shown  full  appreciation  of  the  Service's  position. 
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There  are  those  who  under  the  cloak  of  patriotism  would  reopen 
old  issues  as  to  the  exploitation  of  lands  which  Congress  and  the 
Americn  people  have  decreed  should  be  held  inviolate  for  the  national 
good.  But  national  park  lands  and  policies  have  so  far  been  fully 
protected  from  the  activities  of  those  who  might,  designedly  or  un- 
consciously, attempt  to  use  the  war  as  an  excuse  to  raid  them. 

The  national  parks  and  monuments  are  vital  American  institutions 
that  have  their  proper  place  in  our  national  life.  They  are  a  segment 
of  the  Federal  estate  that  has  been  chosen  for  preservation  so  that 
this  and  future  generations  will  see  the  untamed  America  that  was, 
and  understand  the  compelling  influence  that  built  and  strengthened 
this  Nation.  We  cannot  lightly  abandon  them,  or  the  idea  that  gave 
them  being,  although  we  may  have  to  sacrifice  both  in  part  at  least  if 
compelled  to  do  so  by  the  needs  of  war. 

The  importance  of  the  national  park  areas  to  our  people  is  attested 
by  the  fact  that  during  the  year  8,228,220  visitors,  of  whom  more  than 
1,655,720  were  members  of  the  armed  forces,  turned  to  them  for  in- 
spiration and  relaxation,  and  to  gain  deeper  appreciation  of  this  land 
of  ours. 

THREATS  TO  CONSERVATION 

The  necessity  for  forest  products  has  intensified  since  last  year's 
report.  Particularly  is  this  true  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  where  the 
supplies  of  Sitka  spruce,  the  most  suitable  material  for  certain  types 
of  aircraft  construction,  are  running  short. 

It  appears  evident  that,  if  the  war  lasts  several  years,  all  of  the 
readily  available  airplane  spruce  in  Oregon  and  Washington  will  be 
exhausted.  In  that  event,  a  more  complete  transition  to  the  use  of 
substitutes,  or  fuller  use  of  more  remote  commercial  stands  of  spruce, 
will  have  to  be  made.  In  view  of  the  national  importance  of  the  last 
remnants  of  the  once  vast  virgin  spruce  and  fir  forests  of  the  North- 
west, it  may  fairly  be  asked  whether  the  alternatives  should  not  be 
exhausted  before  rather  than  after  the  forests  in  Olympic  National 
Park  are  destroyed  and  an  outstanding  natural  spectacle  lost  to 
America  forever. 

Critical  necessity  rather  than  convenience  should  be  the  governing 
reason  for  the  sacrifice  of  such  an  important  part  of  the  Federal  estate. 
If  Olympic  National  Park  is  opened  to  the  logging  of  Sitka  spruce  to 
meet  war  needs  for  aircraft  materials,  there  will  exist  great  danger 
that  pressure  to  widen  this  breach  will  be  injected  by  local  interests  to 
maintain  local  industries  after  the  war  is  over.  That  issue  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  and  definitely  decided  on  a  basis  of  national 
good  when  Olympic  National  Park  was  established. 
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There  has  been  considerable  agitation  to  cut  the  mature  trees  within 
national  parks  on  a  selective  logging  basis.  The  proponents  of  such 
action  miss  entirely  the  main  point  of  national  park  philosophy,  for 
they  fail  to  realize  that  the  removal  of  any  portion  of  the  forest  under 
any  system  of  logging,  however  restrictive,  disrupts  the  balance  of 
nature,  and  is  contrary  to  the  very  principles  upon  which  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  were  established.  Once  logging  is  introduced 
into  an  area,  it  no  longer  exists  as  a  superlative  virgin  f6rest. 

With  the  greatly  increased  demand  for  lumber  to  meet  war  needs, 
the  cutting  of  forests  on  private  and  national  forest  lands  was  intensi- 
fied, so  that  responsibility  for  the  preservation  intact  of  representa- 
tive areas  of  the  magnificient  virgin  forests  of  this  Nation  rests  more 
than  ever  upon  the  National  Park  Service.  Of  the  once  extensive 
forests  that  covered  the  continental  United  States,  there  still  exist 
approximately  630,000,000  acres  of  forested  land.  Of  that  amount, 
approximately  1  percent  is  contained  within  the  national  parks  and 
monuments.  That  is  a  small  fraction  to  hold  inviolate  according  to 
the  national  park  pattern.  Surely  there  is  ample  justification  for  the 
consensus  among  conservation  leaders  that  the  forests  in  the  national 
parks  should  not  be  invaded,  unless  the  trees  are  absolutely  essential 
to  the  prosecution  of  the  war  with  no  reasonable  alternative. 

As  proposals  to  mine  certain  critical  minerals  in  the  national 
parks  and  monuments  have  been  received,  the  Service  has  taken  the 
position  that  such  invasion  can  be  justified  only  when  it  would  furnish 
materials  indispensable  to  the  war  and  not  obtainable  in  sufficient  quan- 
tities elsewhere.  This  policy  has  been  taken  into  consideration  by 
war  production  agencies  in  connection  with  studies  made  in  the 
national  park  areas. 

As  was  the  case  during  World  War  I,  growers  of  livestock  urgently 
demanded  grazing  privileges  in  many  of  the  areas  of  the  National 
Park  System.  In  order  to  answer  these  demands,  a  study  was  made 
of  all  areas  throughout  the  system  and  increases  in  grazing  allotments 
in  certain  tj^pes  of  areas  were  authorized  as  an  emergency  contribution 
to  the  food-production  program.  However,  the  study  substantiated 
the  basic  policy  that  grazing  is  detrimental  to  the  preservation  of 
natural  forest,  meadow,  and  wildlife  conditions,  and  that  it  should  not 
be  allowed  in  national  parks  and  m^onuments  of  the  "wilderness"  type. 

This  study  revealed  that  the  total  lands  which  are  administered 
by  the  National  Park  Service  and  which  are  suitable  for  grazing  consti- 
tute but  one-seventh  of  1  percent  of  the  grazing  lands  in  the  United 
States — an  infinitesimal  amount  when  compared  with  the  Nation's  food 
supply.  Other  evidence  clearly  demonstrates  that  grazing  is  severely 
detrimental  to  the  flora  and  fauna  that  are  such  important  parts  of  the 
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balance  of  nature  present  in  the  national  parks  and  monuments.  Park 
properties  subjected  to  grazing  during  the  last  war  were  damaged  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  small  increase  in  the  food  supply  attained. 

Military  Uses 

The  Army  and  Navy  have  continued  to  use  national  park  and  monu- 
ment lands  for  varied  military  purposes.  On  the  part  of  military 
authorities  there  has  been  shown  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  under- 
standing of  Service  objectives  and  a  recognition  of  the  need  for  the 
preservation  of  natural  and  historic  values.  This  was  borne  out  in 
two  important  instances.  At  Joshua  Tree  National  Monument,  Cali- 
fornia, desert  warfare  training  units  extended  a  road  across  the  Monu- 
ment, and  at  Hawaii  National  Park  extensive  training  and  defense' 
installations  were  made.  When  the  damage  to  natural  features  was 
reviewed  with  Army  authorities,  immediate  steps  were  taken  to  locate 
suitable  alternative  areas  and  to  repair  the  damage.  Practically  all 
of  the  national  park  and  monument  areas  along  the  Pacific,  Atlantic, 
and  Gulf  Coasts,  because  of  their  strategic  location,  are  being  used  for 
defense  installations,  such  as  the  large  number  of  aircraft  warning 
service  posts  installed  by  the  Army,  or  for  training  purposes.  Yet  no 
important  park  values  are  being  destroyed,  and  in  many  cases  military 
needs  are  being  served  in  conjunction  with  park-protection  activities. 

The  Navy  Department,  in  June  1943,  took  over  the  Ahwahnee  Hotel 
in  Yosemite  National  Park,  California,  as  a  convalescent  center. 
This  unique  hostelry  is  serving  its  highest  purpose  in  wartime  by  fur- 
nishing an  ideal  environment  in  which  members  of  our  naval  forces 
may  regain  their  health. 

The  Eastman  Hotel  and  Bathhouse  at  Hot  Springs  National  Park, 
Arkansas,  was  purchased  by  the  War  Department  for  use  as  a  hospital 
in  connection  with  the  Army  and  Navy  Hospital. 

All  types  of  equipment  for  Arctic  warfare  were  tested  in  advance 
of  quantity  production  by  the  Army's  Quartermaster  Corps  at  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska,  because  this  was  the  only  reason- 
ably accessible  place  in  North  America  which  would  afford  Arctic  con- 
ditions in  summer.  Various  kinds  of  tests  of  equipment  and  clothing 
were  also  conducted  at  Shenandoah,  Mount  Rainier,  and  Yosemite 
National  Parks. 

The  national  historical  parks,  miltary  parks,  and  historic  sites  of 
the  East  made  their  principal  contributions  to  members  of  the  armed 
forces  as  laboratories  for  the  study  of  military  activities.  In  the  early 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  national  military  parks  and  battle- 
fields following  the  War  Between  the  States,  the  greatest  care  was 
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taken  by  Confederate  and  Union  participants  to  mark  carefully  the 
movement  of  troops  and  to  report  accurately,  without  praise  or  cen- 
sure, the  events  that  took  place  on  these  battlegrounds. 

A  familiar  sight  during  the  past  year  has  been  the  activity  of  officers 
from  the  Quantico  Marine  Base,  Virginia,  carrying  on  field  studies 
of  the  First  and  Second  Battles  of  Bull  Run  in  Manassas  National  Bat- 
tlefield Park;  or  troops  from  the  A.  P.  Hill  Reservation  tracing  the 
route  of  march  of  Stonewall  Jackson  on  the  battlefield  of  Chancellors- 
ville. 

A  considerable  portion  of  Petersburg  National  Military  Park,  Vir- 
ginia, formerly  a  part  of  Camp  Lee,  was  again  returned  to  Army  juris- 
diction. Lands  adjoining  Fort  Oglethorpe  in  the  Chickamauga- Chat- 
tanooga National  Military  Park  are  serving  as  camps  and  training 
grounds  for  some  members  of  the  Women's  Army  Corps. 

The  engineering  laboratory  which  had  been  engaged  principally  on 
testing  materials  for  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  United  States 
Navy,  was  lent  in  August  1942  to  the  U.  S.  Engineers.  To  facilitate 
their  operations,  all  laboratory  equipment  was  transferred  to  a  tem- 
porary wooden  building  at  one  of  the  Army  field  stations.  On  De- 
cember 25,  1942,  this  structure  burned  to  the  ground,  completely  de- 
stroying all  of  the  laboratory  equipment.  The  U.  S.  Engineers  will 
replace  the  destroyed  equipment  after  the  war  when  specialized  labo- 
ratory apparatus  and  equipment  of  this  type  are  again  manufactured. 

Thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  were  turned  over  to  the 
armed  forces  by  the  National  Park  Service.  A  typical  example  is  the 
snow-removal  equipment,  conservatively  valued  at  $150,000,  which 
was  made  available  to  clear  Army  airfields  of  snow  during  the  winter 
months. 

With  the  spread  of  Army  and  Navy  training  centers  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  commanding  officers  and  members  of  the  armed  forces 
have  come  in  increasing  numbers  to  the  national  parks  and  monu- 
ments. There  were  almost  three  times  as  many  military  visitors  in  the 
fiscal  year  1943  as  there  were  during  1942.  Travel  reports  from  122 
areas  indicated  approximately  1,650,000  members  of  the  armed  forces 
visited  those  areas  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 1943. 

Many  Army  bases  in  the  West  and  Southwest  combined  recreation 
with  training  in  convoy  operation  and  preventive  maintenance.  Not 
only  the  driving  of  convoys  over  mountain  roads,  but  also  establishing 
of  overnight  bivouacs  and  field  practice  were  beneficial,  and  far-reach- 
ing effects  upon  the  mental  attitude  of  these  members  of  the  armed 
forces  resulted  from  their  seeing  some  of  the  greatest  aspects  of  the 
America  that  they  are  fighting  to  preserve. 
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The  det-ert  warfare  training  camps  in  Arizona  and  southern  Cali- 
fornia organized  maneuver-recreation  trips  to  Grand  Canyon  National 
Park.  There  on  the  South  Kim  one  of  the  former  CCC  camps  was 
renovated  and  equipped  to  accommodate  them.  Mount  Rainier  and 
Olympic  National  Parks  in  the  State  of  Washington  were  the  "ob- 
jectives" of  many  soldiers  from  Fort  Lewis  and  other  camps  in  that 
area,  who  had  completed  their  training  and  were  awaiting  orders  to 
be  transferred  to  war  zones,  while  Yosemite  and  Sequoia  National 
Parks  in  California  served  thousands  of  nearby  military  personnel. 
Opportunities  for  such  visits  were  made  honor  awards  in  many  of 
the  camps. 

Mount  McKinley  National  Park  in  Alaska  is  being  enjoyed  by  the 
soldiers  stationed  in  the  northern  battle  zone.  The  McKinley  Park 
Hotel,  operated  by  The  Alaska  Railroad,  was  turned  into  a  recreation 
center  where  soldiers  are  given  vacations  that  afford  some  respite 
from  the  experiences  of  the  battles  they  fought  along  the  Aleutians. 

There  is  significant  justification  of  the  national-park  concept  in 
the  fact  that  increasing  thousands  of  members  of  the  armed  forces 
are  being  given  opportunities  they  never  had  before,  and  may  nevei^ 
have  again,  to  see  the  inspiring  beauty  and  historical  significance  of 
this  land  of  ours. 

CONTRIBUTION  TO  WAR  PRODUCTION 

As  the  tempo  of  the  United  States'  participation  in  the  war  in- 
creased, there  came  increasing  demands  upon  the  National  Park  Ser- 
vice for  wartime  use  of  the  areas  that  the  Service  administers  and  of 
the  resources  that  these  acres  contain. 

During  the  fiscal  year  448  such  requests  were  received,  and  of  these 
403  were  approved.  The  45  which  proposed  operations  that  would 
have  done  material  damage  to  natural  or  historic  features  were  re- 
turned and  alternatives  were  suggested  that  would  meet  military 
needs  without  destroying  important  park  and  monument  objects. 

Most  of  the  war  uses  authorized  were  for  facilities  and  areas  for- 
merly open  to  the  public,  and  simply  involved  change  in  the  type  of 
use.  For  example,  the  main  through  roads  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park,  the  Blue  Ridge,  Natchez  Trace,  and  George  Washington  Me- 
morial Parkways  were  opened  to  military  trucking  on  a  temporary 
emergency  basis.  Such  direct  damage  to  roads  as  may  occur  will  be 
repaired  when  normal  travel  is  resumed  and  trucking  has  been  dis- 
continued. 

In  order  to  cooperate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  relieving  the  shortage 
of  tannin -extract  materials,  dead  chestnut  extract  wood  on  a  portion 
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of  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  was  advei'tised  for  safe.  The  forests 
involved  are  not  of  virgin  character  and  the  future  plans  for  parkway 
development  provided  for  the  removal  of  a  part  of  this  dead  chestnut. 

Upon  the  recommendation  of  the  War  Production  Board,  it  was 
necessary,  as  a  contribution  to  the  war  program,  to  permit  the  sale  of 
some  urgently  needed  Sitka  spruce  and  Douglas  fir  within  the  Queets 
Corridor,  between  Olympic  National  Park  and  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
which  had  been  acquired  for  parkway  purposes.  The  timber  to  be 
removed,  amounting  to  approximately  4,000,000  board  feet,  was 
marked  with  great  care  on  a  selective  basis  so  as  to  leave  a  forest  canopy. 
Immediately  along  the  prospective  parkway  the  forest  was  left  prac- 
tically untouched.  The  lands  within  the  Queets  Corridor  are  not  a 
part  of  Olympic  National  Park  and,  therefore,  are  not  protected  by 
the  prohibition  against  commercial  logging  which  applies  to  national 
park  lands.  It  is  recognized,  however,  that  even  this  selective  logging 
along  the  Queets  Corridor  entails  a  sacrifice  of  primeval  forest  condi- 
tions and  future  parkway  values  in  the  interest  of  the  war. 

To  meet  the  need  for  war  purposes  of  minerals  that  are  becoming 
critically  scarce,  it  has  been  necessary  to  make  certain  departures  from 
national  park  policy.  As  a  contribution  to  war  production,  the  De- 
fense Plant  Corporation,  a  Government  agency,  was  authorized  to 
extract  salt  from  Death  Valley  National  Monument,  California,  to 
meet  immediate  requirements  for  scheduled  operations  at  the  Basic 
Magnesium'  Plant  near  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  Between  June  2  and  July 
31,  1942,  more  than  15,000  tons  of  salt  were  removed  from  the  monu- 
ment. Meanwhile,  investigations  of  other  sources  proved  to  be  suc- 
cessful and  brought  to  a  close  the  operations  within  the  monument. 
It  will  be  many  decades  before  nature  can  gradually  soften  the  scars 
and  restore  the  picturesque  salt  pinnacles  that  were  destroyed  by  these 
operations. 

A  valuable  deposit  of  tungsten  within  Yosemite  National  Park  was 
mined  by  the  Metals  Reserve  Co.,  a  Government  agency,  upon  recom- 
mendations of  the  Geological  Survey,  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  War 
Production  Board  that  it  was  essential. 

Army  and  Navy  contractors  removed  approximately  130,000  tons 
of  sand  and  gravel  from  Rialto  Beach,  Olympic  Acquisition  Area, 
Washing-ton,  and  approximately  45,000  tons  from  Sitka  National 
Monument,  Alaska. 

Permission  to  build  a  short-cut  road  through  a  portion  of  Mount 
McKinley  National  Park,  Alaska,  was  given  to  the  owner  of  an 
antimony  mine  which  will  permit  shipment  of  approximately  700  tons 
of  crude  ore  and  concentrates  during  the  summer  of  1943. 
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Operators  of  manganese  mines  adjacent  to  the  boundary  of  Olympic 
National  Park  were  permitted  the  use  of  park  lands  for  building  low- 
standard  truck  trails  to  reach  nearby  existing  highways.  In  order  to 
facilitate  production  of  important  minerals  at  Death  Valley  National 
Monument,  four  access  roads  across  monument  lands  were  constructed 
to  sources  of  manganese,  lead,  tungsten,  and  talc. 

To  help  in  some  degree  to  meet  the  critical  need  for  food  and  fiber 
during  the  war  period,  increases  from  approximately  20,000  head  of 
cattle  to  25,000  head,  and  from  74,000  sheep  to  82,600  sheep  were 
authorized  on  certain  national  monuments,  recreational  demonstra- 
tion areas,  and  historical  areas.  There  was  no  increase  in  the  major 
national  parks.  A  small  amount  of  grazing  still  exists  in  10  national 
parks  and  a  considerable  amount  in  33  national  monuments  and  other 
areas.  In  approving  this  wartime  step,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
reaffirmed  the  long-established  policy  of  gradual  decrease  and  ultimate 
elimination  of  grazing  in  national  parks  and  monuments. 

An  incidental  contribution  to  the  Nation's  meat  supply  was  made 
through  the  necessary  reduction  of  the  northern  elk  herd  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  Disposal  of  Government-killed  elk  ( 691  animals) 
was  made  to  11  Indian  agencies  and  to  the  Montana  Fish  and  Game 
Commission  in  accordance  with  arrangements  which  were  made  to 
have  the  meat  used  for  domestic  consumption.  Hunters  outside  of  the 
park  killed  7,230  elk.  It  is  estimated  that  the  elk-reduction  program 
resulted  in  1,789,000  pounds  of  meat  being  made  available  for  human 
use. 

The  Yorktown  Historical  Museum  in  Colonial  National  Historical 
Park  was  remodeled  into  a  post  office  to  help  meet  the  needs  of  the 
greatly  increased  population  in  that  wartime  center.  The  administra- 
tion and  museum  building  of  Boulder  Dam  National  Recreational 
Area  was  turned  over  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  municipal 
authorities  to  remodel  into  a  hospital  for  the  workers  in  war  plants 
in  and  surrounding  Boulder  City,  Nev. 

About  8%  million  pounds  of  scrap  metal,  mostly  iron  and  steel,  were 
collected  in  the  areas  administered  by  the  Service  and  contributed  to 
the  scrap  metal  drive.  At  the  same  time,  following  request  of  the 
War  Production  Board,  a  survey  was  made  of  the  nonferrous  metal 
contained  in  the  statues,  historical  cannon,  and  other  mementoes.  It 
was  learned  that  there  was  a  total  of  about  985  tons  of  nonferrous  ob- 
jects of  all  sorts  in  the  national  parks.  While  this  was  done  to  assist 
the  War  Production  Board  in  calculating  the  potential  war  resources 
of  the  Nation,  the  National  Park  Service  took  care  to  point  out  that 
these  historic  objects  and  memorials  are  part  of  our  national  heritage 
which  should  be  preserved  inviolate  until  all  other  sources  of  scrap 
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metal  have  been  exhausted.  The  Salvage  Division  of  the  War  Pro- 
duction Board  acceded  to  this  view,  as  did  the  Office  of  the  Chief  of 
Ordnance,  and  it  was  agreed  that  cannon  antedating  1865  and  other 
historic  objects  should  not  be  scrapped.  Indeed,  the  Office  of  the 
Chief  of  Ordnance  displayed  willingness  to  save  from  the  scrap  pile 
such  historic  cannon  as  might  come  into  their  possession.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  National  Park  Service  was  able  to  secure  from  the  War  De- 
partment a  number  of  Burgoyne  cannon  for  Saratoga  National  His- 
torical Park,  New  York,  and  a  fine  old  cannon  for  Castillo  de  San 
Marcos  National  Monument,  Florida. 

Lands  which  form  a  part  of  the  National  Capital  Parks  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  provided  sites  for  defense  installations  and  for  the 
buildings  required  to  provide  working  space  for  the  thousands  of  men 
and  women  engaged  in  war  duties  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  lands 
involved  have  an  appraised  value  of  $24,300,000.  The  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  of  purchasing  alternative  sites  would  undoubt- 
edly have  exceeded  that  amount.  While  the  withdrawal  of  these  lands 
curtailed  the  amount  of  open  space  in  downtown  Washington  and  the 
recreational  oportunities  so  important  in  an  overcrowded  city,  such 
uses  were  held  to  be  inescapable.  Associate  Director  Arthur  E.  De- 
maray,  as  the  liaison  officer  in  Washington,  D.  C,  has  performed 
important  public  service  in  connection  with  this  problem.  It  is  the 
hope  of  those  who  have  worked  to  make  Washington  the  most  beauti- 
ful capital  in  the  world  that  all  temporary  structures  will  be  removed 
at  the  end  of  the  war  much  more  rapidly  than  was  the  case  with  their 
predecessors  of  World  War  I. 

The  use  of  National  Park  Service  areas  and  facilities,  the  expert 
services  frequently  provided  by  its  administrative,  technical,  and  con- 
struction staif,  and  the  occasional  use  of  minerals  and  other  natural 
resources,  are  estimated  to  amount  in  value  to  date  to  more  than 
$30,000,000. 

TRAVEL 

The  critical  condition  of  the  Nation's  transportation  systems,  the 
drastic  shortage  of  rubber,  and  the  lack  of  gasoline  and  oil  for  other 
than  essential  civilian  consumption,  have  called  for  discouragement, 
rather  than  encouragement,  of  civilian  travel.  All  motor  transporta- 
tion engaged  in  sightseeing  services  in  the  national  parks  was  stopped. 
Motor  bus  trips  not  absolutely  essential  were  eliminated  and  many  of 
the  busses  were  transferred  to  war  work.  Only  direct  bus  service  be- 
tween rail  and  bus  terminals  and  accommodations  within  the  parks 
was  allowed  by  the  Office  of  Defense  Transportation.    This  authorized 
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service  was  used  by  many  thousands  of  visitors  in  July,  August,  and 
September  1942. 

By  June  1943,  the  travel  situation  had  become  so  critical  that  even 
the  reduced  hotel  and  transportation  services  were  discontinued  in 
many  places.  Railroads  were  unable  to  put  on  special  supplemental 
trains,  and  all  reduced  summer  rates  as  an  incentive  to  vacation  travel 
were  eliminated.  Only  through  trains  were  operated  and,  with  con- 
necting bus  service  curtailed  or  discontinued,  there  were  drastic  re- 
ductions in  the  number  of  civilian  visitors  to  the  national  parks.  There 
were  practically  no  winter  visitors  to  Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake, 
and  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Parks,  because  snow  removal  equip- 
ment had  been  loaned  to  the  Army  Air  Forces  and  the  roads  were 
not  kept  free  of  snow. 

Travel  to  the  national  parks  as  a  whole  has  not  stopped,  however, 
nor  were  they  closed  to  visitors.  Services  and  accommodations  were 
adapted  to  the  varying  needs  as  they  developed  under  rapidly  chang- 
ing conditions.  Concessioners  under  contract  with  the  Department 
continued  to  furnish  limited  services  to  the  public.  It  was  necessary 
for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  discourage  civilian  use  of  trans- 
portation resources  involved  in  long-distance  travel.  Civilians  not 
close  by  found  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  visit  the  parks. 

National  parks  remote  from  centers  of  population,  such  as  Acadia, 
Bryce  Canyon,  Crater  Lake,  Glacier,  Grand  Canyon,  Grand  Teton, 
Mesa  Verde,  Shenandoah,  and  Yellowstone,  received  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  their  normal  travel.  The  largest  losses  compared  with  the 
5-year  average  were  to  Acadia,  98  percent,  and  to  Shenandoah,  93  per- 
cent. The  cumulative  totals  of  travel  to  all  of  the  national  parks  and 
monuments  reflect  a  reduction  of  50  percent  in  comparison  with  the 
5-year  average  for  the  years  1938  to  1942. 

In  Hawaii  National  Park,  the  lifting  of  the  restrictions  on  civilian 
travel  resulted  in  a  20  percent  increase  above  the  normal  number  of 
visitors,  with  386,185  people  visiting  the  park  during  the  past  fiscal 
year.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  advance  planning  that  must  be 
done  now  to  take  care  of  the  large  number  of  persons  who  will  want 
to  visit  the  national  parts  as  soon  as  travel  conditions  permit. 

The  Statue  of  Liberty  National  Monument,  New  York,  nearly  at- 
tained its  normal  travel  with  a  total  of  320,750  visitors  making  the 
pilgrimage  to  this  outstanding  symbol  of  liberty.  It  was  also  the 
scene  for  patriotic  rallies  and  services  broadcast  throughout  the  world. 

Among  the  national  parks  there  was  a  notable  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  persons  who  came  and  stayed  for  their  full  vacation  period. 
To  Yosemite  National  Park,  California,  in  June  1943,  for  example, 
came  17,195  persons  who  stayed  for  a  total  of  77,900  visitor-days.  The 
average  stay  per  visitor  at  this  park  has  more  than  doubled  since  the 
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outbreak  of  war.  Increased  use  of  the  public  campgrounds  was  also 
reported  from  Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park,  California,  and 
numerous  other  areas. 

Notwithstanding  the  handicaps  of  traveling  under  wartime  condi- 
tions, many  thousands  of  persons  were  willing  to  take  coach  trains, 
us6  what  gasoline  they  had  for  their  automobiles,  ride  horseback,  travel 
by  wagon,  propel  a  bicycle,  or  walk,  in  order  to  seek  a  few  hours  or 
days  of  relief  from  war  tension  in  the  environs  of  the  national  parks 
and  monuments. 

Park  officials  report  that  from  July  1,  1942,  to  June  30,  1943,  ap- 
proximately 6,572,500  civilians  in  addition  to  1,655,720  members  of 
the  armed  forces  visited  the  areas  administered  by  the  National  Park 
Service.  Thousands  of  workers  transferring  to  war  plants  took  ad- 
vantage of  opportunities  to  visit  parks  and  monuments  en  route. 
Several  areas  did  not  report  visitors  because  of  lack  of  personnel  to 
keep  the  necessary  records  or  for  reasons  of  military  censorship,  which 
in  some  degree  is  responsible  for  decrease  in  the  total  travel  figures. 

PROTECTION  OF  PARK  FORESTS 

Although  the  forests  in  the  National  Park  System  are  not  com- 
mercially available  for  production  of  the  raw  materials  of  war,  never- 
theless they  are  among  tlie  possessions  that  this  Nation  i^  perpetuating 
in  order  that  future  generations  may  know  and  appreciate  in  some 
measure  tlie  native,  virgin  forests  which  once  covered  a  large  portion 
of  the  United  States.  Their  proper  protection  in  wartime  is  a  respon- 
sibility of  first  magnitude. 

Forests  cannot  be  set  aside  like  inanimate  objects.  They  are  living 
entities,  the  elements  of  which  are  born,  grow,  mature,  reproduce,  and 
eventually  die  like  all  other  living  things.  During  this  cycle  they  are 
subjected  to  all  the  hazards  of  nature.  Against  many  of  these  ele- 
ments man's  efforts  Avould  be  futile,  but  against  fire,  tree  diseases,  for- 
est insects,  the  excessive  inroads  of  man  himself,  the  battle  must  go  on 
if  the  national  park  forests  are  to  be  preserved  "for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  people." 

To  the  normal  problem  of  fire  protection,  an  acute  threat  of  sabotage 
and  enemy  incendiarism  was  added.  This,  and  the  withdrawal  of 
many  trained  fire  fighters  from  the  forest,  necessitated  intensification 
of  training,  keener  analysis  of  fire  problems,  and  a  thorough  revital- 
ization  of  the  fire  protection  organization. 

In  recognition  of  extreme  fire  hazard,  areas  within  300  miles  of  the 
coast  were  included  within  the  allocations  of  national  defense  funds  for 
fire  protection  of  forests,  forest  industries,  and  strategic  facilities. 
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Five  Civilian  Public  Service  camps,  consisting  of  approximately  100 
men  each,  were  assigned  to  work  primarily  on  white  pine  blister 
rust  control,  but  were  available  for  fire  suppression.  They  were  located 
at  Shenandoah,  Great  Smoky  Mountains,  Glacier  and  Sequoia  National 
Parks,  and  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

During  the  year,  there  were  402  forest  fires  affecting  national  park 
areas,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  25  percent.  The  total 
area  inside  the  National  Park  System  burned  during  1942  was  4,415 
acres,  a  decrease  of  85  percent  from  the  previous  year.  This  included 
3,224  acres  of  forest,  512  acres  of  brush,  and  679  acres  of  grass.  Over 
25  percent  of  the  total  acreage  burned  resulted  from  a  series  of  light- 
ning fires  in  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

Credit  for  the  23  percent  decrease  in  the  number  of  man-caused  fires, 
and  the  relatively  small  acreage  burned,  is  attributable  to  the  intensive 
fire  prevention  campaign  which  has  been  waged  and  to  the  fire  training 
programs. 

Recent  studies  of  past  fire  causes  revealed  that  the  tourist  was 
responsible  for  47  percent  of  the  total  number  of  park  man-caused  fires, 
while  53  percent  were  caused  by  people  who  live  or  work  in  or  near 
the  parks.  Fire-prevention  efforts,  therefore,  were  directed  to  a 
greater  degree  toward  this  class  of  person  than  heretofore. 

The  forest  insect  situation  in  the  National  Park  System  was  generally 
favorable  as  a  result  of  previous  intensive  control  programs.  A  small 
amount  of  maintenance  control  operations  held  most  insect  infesta- 
tions in  check.  Continuing  vigilance  and  prompt  control  of  minor 
outbreaks  are  required  to  forestall  epidemics  such  as  those  which  have 
swept  over  vast  forest  areas  in  the  past. 

White  pine  blister  rust,  a  serious  exotic  disease,  which  attacks  the 
eastern  and  western  white  pines,  including  the  magnificent  sugar  pine 
of  the  West,  has  continued  to  spread.  Approximately  382,740  acres 
of  pine  forest  in  the  national  parks  warrant  intensive  control  work. 
The  intensified  control  program,  initiated  last  year  by  the  appropria- 
tion of  special  funds,  was  carried  forward  in  1942  with  an  additional 
9,660  acres  added  to  the  previous  262,740  acres  which  have  received 
initial  control.  The  Bureau  of  Entomology  and  Plant  Quarantine  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  furnished  ex:cellent  co- 
operation and  technical  assistance  iri  carrying  out  this  program  in 
the  parks. 

PROTECTION  OF  WILDLIFE 

Basic  wildlife  studies  have  been  continued  on  a  limited  scale  by 
service  personnel.  The  loss  of  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  wildlife 
technicians,  curtailment  of  regular  personnel,  and  reductions  in  funds 
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greatly  restricted  the  research  and  advisory  work  done  by  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  in  the  National  Park  System,  but  cooperative 
relationships  with  that  bureau  were  continued  by  the  small  staff  of 
experts  in  its  section  on  National  Park  Wildlife. 

Thirty-three  projects  were  undertaken  during  the  year,  including 
investigations  of  range  limitations,  boundary  surveys  based  on 
ecological  considerations,  wildlife-cattle  relationships,  management 
plans  for  reduction  of  bison,  elk,  and  deer  in  certain  areas,  field  surveys 
in  connection  with  plans  for  reintroduction  of  antelope,  bsaver,  and 
other  members  of  the  native  fauna  of  some  parks  and  monuments,  bear- 
visitor  studies,  and  predator-prey  investigations. 

The  long-planned  reduction  of  the  northern  herd  of  Yellowstone 
elk  was  initiated  in  the  fall  of  1942.  Experience  indicated  that  live- 
trapping  and  removal  would  not  solve  the  problem,  primarily  because 
available  ranges  outside  of  the  park  appeared  to  be  fully  stocked  with 
elk.  Satisfactory  results  were  achieved  through  a  combination  of 
slaughter  within  the  park,  and  adjustment  by  the  State  authorities 
of  the  hunting  season  outside  the  park.  By  Jfinuaiy  14,  1943,  when 
the  Montana  hunting  season  was  closed,  7,230  elk  had  been  eliminated 
from  the  northern  herd,  691  of  which  were  killed  by  park  rangers 
within  the  park.  This  was  the  first  systematic  program  carried  out 
in  a  national  park  to  effect  a  large-scale  reduction  of  surplus  animals. 
Its  purpose  was  to  bring  the  northern  herd  in  Yellowstone  National 
Park  within  the  limits  of  the  winter  food  supply  and  to  save  the  herd 
from  starvation.  A  census  taken  at  the  close  of  the  reduction  program 
showed  that  more  than  8,000  elk  remain  in  the  northern  herd.  Range 
studies  indicate  that  not  more  than  7,000  elk  in  addition  to  other  graz- 
ing and  browsing  animals  can  be  supported  by  the  forage  available. 

Bears  were  live-trapped  and  taken  to  remote  sections  of  Yellowstone, 
Yosemite,  Glacier,  Mount  Rainier,  Crater  Lake,  and  Sequoia  National 
Parks  to  remove  them  from  areas  of  intensive  human  use.  Artificial 
feeding  of  bears  was  stopped  in  order  to  remove  the  inducement  to 
bears  to  concentrate  in  specific  areas  and  to  induce  them  to  return  to 
normal  methods  of  foraging.  Efforts  were  made  to  im\press  the  public 
with  the  necessity  of  treating  bears  as  wild  animals.  One  person  died 
after  being  injured  by  a  bear  at  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Although 
there  have  been  many  serious  injuries  to  visitors  at  the  park,  this  is 
the  first  and  only  instance  in  which  a  fatality  has  ensued. 

In  order  to  control  the  increasing  population  of  bears,  and  to  elim- 
inate those  which  are  dangerous  to  human  beings,  87  of  these  animals 
were  disposed  of  by  park  rangers  in  Yellowstone,  Yosemite,  and  Crater 
Lake  National  Parks.  The  number  of  bears  in  the  national  parks  and 
monuments  is  estimated  at  2,544  black  bears  and  510  grizzly  bears. 
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ADDITIONS  TO  NATIONAL  PARK  SYSTEM 

Jachson  Hole  National  Monument^  Wyoming. — This  monument  was 
established  by  Presidential  proclamation  on  March  15,  1943,  thus 
bringing  to  a  head  a  program  that  was  initiated  in  Wyoming  almost 
20  years  ago.  Grand  Teton  National  Park,  established  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1929,  and  Jackson  Hole,  which  adjoins  it  to  the  east,  have 
long  been  famous  for  their  majestic  scenery.  The  two  areas  bear  as 
close  a  relationship  to  each  other  as  do  the  cliffs  and  valley  floor  of 
Yosemite  National  Park.  The  preservation  of  this  great  landscape  as 
a  national  treasure,  a  place  which  better  than  any  other  symbolizes 
the  fur  trading  and  pioneering  eras  in  America's  history,  an  area 
wherein  earth-building  processes  are  displayed  in  spectacular  form, 
and  as  an  outstandng  nature  sanctuary,  had  been  urged  as  a  project  of 
importance  to  the  Nation  for  half  a  century. 

The  so-called  "Jackson  Hole  Plan"  was  originally  sponsored  by 
local.  State,  and  Federal  interests  as  a  means  of  realizing  the  benefits 
to  the  Nation  of  perpetuating  the  significant  characteristics  of  this 
area  for  the  enjoyment  of  this  and  future  generations.  Nearly  15 
years  ago,  Mr.  John  D.  Kockefeller,  Jr.,  became  interested  in  the 
"Plan"  and  volunteered  to  purchase  portions  of  the  area  for  national 
park  purposes.  This  year,  after  having  invested  over  $1,500,000  in 
the  project,  and  having  waited  15  years  for  his  gift  to  be  accepted, 
Mr,  Rockefeller  requested  that  conclusive  action  be  taken.  As  76.9 
percent  of  the  land  was  in  public  ownership  and  15.2  percent  was 
owned  by  Mr.  Rockefeller,  a  combined  total  of  92.1  percent,  the  Presi- 
dent's Proclamation  establishing  the  national  monument  assured  pro- 
tection and  unified  administration  of  the  major  part  of  the  area.  The 
proclamation  protects  all  valid  existing  rights  on  the  7.9  percent  of 
lands  in  private  ownership.  By  an  administrative  order,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  continued  certain  privileges  previously  enjoyed 
by  the  local  people  on  Federal  lands  and  has  given  assurance  that  all 
private  rights  will  be  protected. 

Nevertlieless,  there  developed  misconceptions  that  people  would  be 
deprived  of  their  homes  and  livestock  enterprises,  that  Teton  County 
would  be  ruined  because  of  loss  of  taxes,  and  that  other  economic 
changes  to  the  detriment  of  the  community  w^ould  result.  As  a  con- 
sequence. House  Resolution  No.  2241  was  introduced  by  Congressman 
Frank  A.  Barrett  of  Wyoming  calling  for  the  abolishment  of  Jackson 
Hole  National  Monument.  Hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  by  the 
House  Public  Lands  Committee  in  Washington  and,  during  the  sum- 
mer recess,  members  of  the  committee  plan  to  make  joint  investigations 
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in  Wyoming  with  members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Lands 
and  Surveys. 

Thomas  Jefferson  National  Memorial^  Washington^  D.  G. — The 
Thomas  Jefferson  National  Memorial,  at  the  Tidal  Basin  in  Washing- 
ton, was  dedicated  by  President  Koosevelt  on  April  13,  1943',  the  two 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Jefferson's  birth;  thus  rededicating  the 
Nation  to  the  ideals  of  this  great  exponent  of  our  democratic  faith  in 
political  and  religious  freedom,  educational  advancement,  and  opposi- 
tion to  every  form  of  tyranny  over  the  human  mind. 

The  memorial  building  derives  its  inspiration  from  the  Pantheon 
at  Rome,  which  so  fired  the  enthusiasm  of  Jefferson  that  he  used  it  as 
the  model  for  the  Rotunda  of  the  University  of  Virginia.  In  the  cen- 
ter is  the  model  for  the  statue  of  Jefferson  by  Rudulph  Evans  which 
will  be  completed  after  the  war. 

Independence  Hall  National  Historic  Site,  Philadelphia,^  Pa. — By 
cooperative  agreement  with  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  Independence 
Hall  was  designated  as  a  national  historic  site  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  on  May  14,  1943.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
adopted  by  the  Continental  Congress  in  Independence  Hall.  It  was 
also  the  meeting  place  of  that  Congress  and  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention  of  1787,  and  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  United  States 
during  the  American  Revolution  and  during  the  period  of  1790-1800. 

Olympic  National  Park,  Washington. — At  the  request  of  the  people 
of  Port  Angeles,  Wash.,  and  local  officials,  20,600  acres,  known  as  the 
"Morse  Creek  Watershed,"  were  added  to  the  park  by  Presidential 
Proclamation  of  May  29,  1943.  The  ar>«  includes  Mount  Angeles,  a 
beautiful  lake  of  the  same  name,  fine  old  growth  of  Douglas  fir,  and 
the  Webster  gardens. 

Hawaii  National  Park  addition. — The  Territorial  Legislature  of 
Hawaii  adopted  a  resolution  on  February  27,  1943,  directing  the  Com- 
missioner of  Public  Lands  to  acquire  10,511  acres  by  purchase  or  con- 
demnation for  addition  to  Hawaii  National  Park,  as  authorized  by 
act  of  June  30,  1938,  and  provided  $15,000  for  the  acquisition. 

Lands  acquired. — Although  no  new  land  acquisition  projects  were 
authorized  during  the  year,  3,188  acres  were  acquired  as  a  result  of 
projects  under  way,  868  acres  were  donated,  and  190,908  acres  were 
transferred  from  other  Federal  agencies,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table : 
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Lands  acquired  for  the  National  Park  System,  July  I,  1942, 

to  June  3C 

K  1943 

Acquired 

Funds  expended 

Acres 

Total  Federal 

Federal 
funds 

Donated 
funds 

lands  in  area 
(acres) 

Antietam    National    Battlefield    Site, 

Donation. 
...do 

1.00 

473. 96 

66.00 

2, 744.  50 

0.56 

170,  308.  00 

280.  79 

377.  45 

3.63 

20,  600.  00 

11.70 

96.35 

54  73 

Maryland. 
Blue   Ridge   Parkway,   Virginia-North 

Carolina. 
Capitol  Reef  National  Monument,  Utah. 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park, 

36, 048. 17 
33, 068.  74 

Purchase- 

f__do 

\.-do 

Transfer 

$1, 800. 00 
100, 943. 11 

Tennessee-North  Carolina. 
Jackson     Hole    National    Monument, 

$100.00 

462,  385. 10 
170,308.00 

3, 094.  21 
56,'303.'83 

Wyoming. 
Kennesaw  Mountain  National  Battle- 

Purchase— 

r.-do 

\Donation. 

17,  263. 10 

field  Park,  Georgia. 
Mammoth  Cave  National  Park,  Ken- 
tucky 

Olympic  National  Park,  Washington 

Saratoga  National  Historical  Park,  New 
York. 

15, 675. 00 

Transfer . . 
fDonation. 
\Purchase-. 

845,991  92 

5,  400.  00 
9,  201.  80 

1,535.90 

Additional   disbursements  in   1943   for 

lands  acquired  previously. 

Total 

134,  608.  01 

15, 775. 00 

194, 963. 94 

1,  602,  790.  60 

Lands  in   Federal  ownership  in 

19,  763,  564.  84 

other  areas. 

Less  acreage  in  Petersburg  National  Mil 
suant  to  the  act  of  June  5,  1942  (56  Stat. 

Non-Federal  lands  within  authorized  bou 
Acreage  within  maximum  boundari 

itary  Park  transferred  to  War  Department  pur- 
332)... 

21, 366, 355. 44 
738. 75 

ndaries 

21, 365, 616.  69 
770,  677.  31 

es 

22, 136, 294. 00 

Other  Accessions. — Important  gifts  of  historical  materials  included 
a  valuable  collection  of  letters  and  the  personal  effects  of  Gen. 
George  A.  Custer  and  a  collection  of  drawings,  paintings,  and  photo- 
graphs by  the  late  William  H.  Jackson.  His  death  at  99  brought  to  a 
close  a  life  which  had  been  devoted  to  an  interpretation  of  the  West. 
The  sketches  bequeathed  to  the  National  Park  Service  included  some 
that  were  made  in  1863  while  he  was  soldier  in  the  Union  Army  in 
Virginia,  and  others  extending  over  a  period  of  79  years  during 
which  he  recorded  events  and  scenes  along  the  Oregon  Trail,  early 
expeditions  into  the  Yellowstone,  and  many  other  activities  of  the 
pioneer  West.  Plans  are  being  developed  to  exhibit  these  significant 
historical  items  in  a  W.  H.  Jackson  room  in  the  museum  at  Scotts 
Bluff  National  Monument. 

The  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  donated  to  the  National 
Park  Service  its  second  extensive  gift  of  publications.  They  covered 
reports  by  the  institution  in  the  fields  of  ethnology,  archeology, 
biology,  geology,  and  history  with  a  monetary  value  of  $1,500.  The 
material  was  distributed  to  a  score  of  field  areas,  the  four  regional 
oflfices,  and  the  Director's  Office. 
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NATIONAL  PARK  AND  MONUMENT  PROJECTS 

Big  Bend  National  Parh  Project^  Texas. — Situated  in  the  impressive 
Big  Bend  region  of  the  Rio  Grande  River,  from  which  the  park  takes 
its  name,  this  area  contains  some  of  the  most  notable  of  all  south- 
western mountain,  plains,  and  canyon  scenes.  From  the  Chisos  peaks 
the  landscape  stretches  south  into  Mexico  (where  the  Mexican 
Government  has  an  adjoining  project).  The  park  combines  un- 
usually significant  exhibits  of  historic,  prehistoric,  physiographic,  and 
biologic  types,  highly  important  in  the  interpretation  of  cultural 
America. 

Unsurpassed  in  the  park  field  was  the  achievement  of  the  State  of 
Texas  in  acquiring  476,972.10  acres  of  land  for  this  project  in  one 
year's  time,  following  the  appropriation  in  1941  of  $1,500,000  by  the 
Texas  legislature  for  that  purpose.  The  land  bought  by  the  State 
with  this  fund,  plus  other  State  land  in  the  project,  brought  the  total 
of  State  holdings  to  697,683.5  acres,  only  15,236  acres  short  of  the  total 
of  712,919.5  within  the  approved  park  boundary.  Plans  for  the  accept- 
ance of  this  area  as  a  national  park  will  be  completed  as  soon  as  the 
deeds  have  been  perfected.  The  Congress  included  funds  for  the 
administration  and  protection  of  the  park  in  the  1944  Interior  Appro- 
priation Act. 

Oape  Hatteras  National  Seashore  Recreational  Area  Project^  North 
Carolina. — ^A  more  interesting  example  of  the  beach  type  of  ocean 
shore  than  this  area  cannot  be  found  on  the  eastern  coast.  The  raw, 
windblown  sands  driving  upon  the  land  from  the  sea,  the  rugged 
patches  of  trees  and  shrubs  struggling  to  maintain  existence,  the  miles 
of  quiet  marshland,  the  rich  bird  life  and  aquatic  biology,  the  grand 
scale  of  the  scene,  its  human  history  extending  back  to  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  times,  its  recreational  attractiveness,  and  the  rapid  changes 
of  expression  brought  on  by  alternations  of  calm  and  storm  over  this 
vast  Atlantic  wilderness,  afford  an  opportunity  to  conserve  a  worth- 
while and  distinctive  aspect  of  America. 

Titles  and  options  covering  considerable  land  within  this  62,000-acre 
project,  which  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  August  17,  1937,  were  ac- 
quired by  the  Cape  Hatteras  Seashore  Commission.  A  plan  of  pro- 
cedure was  formulated  between  the  State  and  Federal  authorities  to 
establish  the  area  when  a  portion  sufficient  for  practical  administra- 
tion has  been  acquired  in  one  unit  and  deeded  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. During  the  year  the  State  enacted  legislation  which  authorizes 
State  funds  for  the  purchase  of  land  within  the  project. 

Gwmberland  Gap  National  Historical  Park  Project^  Kentuchy^  Ten- 
nesssee,  and  Virginia. — The  Cumberland  Gap  region  is  significant 
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principally  in  the  story  of  early  immigration,  transportation  and  set- 
tlement in  the  midwest  heart  of  America.  Though  much  of  its  once 
wild  and  picturesque  forests  and  streams  have  been  modified  by  man's 
inroads,  this  historic  spot  still  retains  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  ad- 
venture which  prevailed  w^hen  hunter,  trapper,  soldier,  colonist,  thief, 
and  vagabond  alike  passed  through  the  gap  in  the  great  pageant  of 
our  westward  expansion. 

Negotiations  during  the  year  with  representatives  of  the  three 
States  concerned  resulted  in  a  general  agreement  in  regard  to  a  mini- 
mum project  area  of  6,000  acres  to  include  the  most  significant  his- 
torical features.  The  three  States  obtained  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress, by  act  of  May  26,  1943  (amending  the  act  of  June  11,  1940),  to 
enter  into  a  compact  to  acquire  the  necessary  properties  and  to  trans- 
fer them  to  the  Federal  Government.  With  $225,000  available  among 
the  three  States  for  the  project  and  with  the  authority  of  the  Congress 
for  an  interstate  compact,  rapid  progress  is  anticipated. 

George  Washington  Carver  National  Monwnent  Project^  Mis- 
souri.— In  accordance  with  an  act  passed  by  the  Congress,  the  Moses 
Carver  plantation,  near  Diamond,  Mo.,  where  the  famous  Negro 
scientist  was  born,  was  investigated  by  the  National  Park  Service,  to 
determine  its  significance  as  a  national  monument  to  commemorate  the 
life's  accomplishments  of  George  Washington  Carver  in  the  advance- 
ment of  human  welfare. 

Other  projects — Efforts  w^ere  continued  during  the  year  by  the 
Governor  of  Florida  to  acquire  sufficient  land  for  the  Everglades 
National  Park  Project. 

An  area  on  the  American  side  of  the  International  Boundary  in 
the  State  of  Arizona  was  selected  for  the  Coronado  International 
Memorial.  Further  progress  awaits  the  acquisition  by  the  Republic 
of  Mexico  of  an  adjoining  area  in  the  State  of  Sonora. 

The  Fort  Frederica  Association  acquired  most  of  the  land  needed 
for  the  establishment  of  Fort  Frederica  National  Monument  near 
Brunswick,  Ga. 

Richmond  National  Battle-field  Park  Project^  Richmond.,  Va. — Dur- 
ing the  past  year  progress  has  been  made  by  the  State  of  Virginia 
toward  the  acquisition  of  approximately  700  acres  of  land  on  which 
are  located  the  earthworks  erected  to  defend  the  Confederate  capital 
in  the  Peninsular  Campaign  of  1862  and  in  the  battle  of  Cold  Harbor 
in  1864. 

PLANNING 

Alaska  Highicay. — On  January  8,  1943,  the  President  authorized  a 
survey  of  the  lands  adjoining  the  310  miles  of  the  Alaska  Highway  in 
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Alaska,  and  approved  an  allocation  of  $50,000  from  the  highway  fund 
for  that  purpose.  The  National  Park  Service  was  asked  to  undertake 
this  study  as  a  basis  for  protection  of  landscape  and  other  values  on 
the  Government  lands  bordering  the  highway. 

Public  Land  Order  of  July  20, 1942,  withdrew  from  entry  a  strip  of 
land  40  miles  wide,  20  miles  on  each  side  of  the  line  of  the  general 
route  of  the  highway  in  Alaska,  to  provide  military  protection  during 
the  war  and  to  allow  time  for  the  conduct  of  land  use  studies  prior  to 
settlement  and  development.  The  Canadian  Government  reserved  a 
strip  of  land  2  miles  wide  along  the  1,360  miles  of  the  highway  in 
Canada. 

A  staff  of  four  National  Park  Service  employees  established  head- 
quarters in  Juneau,  Alaska,  in  June  1943.  The  study  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  October  1944.  Consideration  will  also  be  given  to  the 
lands  adjoining  the  Richardson  Highway  and  the  cut-off  from  Tanana 
Crossing  to  Anchorage  in  Alaska.  Other  Federal  agencies  cooperat- 
ing in  the  studies  include  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  United  States 
Army,  Forest  Service,  Bureau  of  Mines,  General  Land  Office, 
Geological  Survey,  and  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs.  As  far  as  the 
National  Park  Service  is  concerned,  the  aim  of  this  study  is  to  pre- 
vent this  highway,  which  runs  largely  through  public  domain,  from 
going  the  way  of  haphazard  and  unplanned  development. 

Drainage  basins. — With  funds  allotted  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, a  plan  was  completed  for  effective  utilization  of  recreational 
opportunities  created  by  the  Columbia  River  Reclamation  project  at 
Grand  Coulee  Dam  in  the  State  of  Washington.  .  It  was  developed  in 
cooperation  with  a  committee  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  people. 

On  the  Central  Valley  project  in  California,  the  National  Park 
Service  provided  the  leadership  for  a  recreational  study  which  is  being 
planned  with  the  assistance  of  a  committee  representing  all  State  and 
local  interests.  A  technical  survey  of  the  recreational  resources  of 
the  Colorado  River  Basin  was  also  begun. 

Denison  Dam  and  Reservoir  Recreational  Planning  Project.,  Texas 
and  OklahoKna. — Field  investigations  covering  the  recreational  possi- 
bilities of  the  Denison  Dam  and  Reservoir  have  been  virtually  com- 
pleted. These  include  locations  and  plans  for  recreational  develop- 
ments, historic  and  archeological  resources,  and  fish  and  wildlife 
resources,  in  which  latter  study  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  cooper- 
ated. 

Advance  planning. — In  anticipation  of  the  economic  changes  from 
wartime  to  peace,  the  National  Park  Service  has  been  asked  to  com- 
plete its  project  construction  programs,  which  form  a  dependable  list 
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of  necessary  and  appropriate  physical  improvements,  arid  roads  and 
trails  projects. 

Judging  from  the  experience  after  World  War  I,  with  the  removal 
of  transportation  restrictions  the  pent-up  urge  to  travel  on  the  part 
of  millions  of  people  will  result  in  tremendous  increase  in  the  number 
of  park  visitors.  Adequate  plans  must  be  made  to  take  care  of  them. 
Such  considerations  as  the  design  and  rotation  of  the  use  of  camp- 
grounds, the  location  and  construction  of  new  facilities,  the  routing 
of  traffic  so  that  all  may  benefit  from  visits  to  the  areas  with  minimum 
damage  to  natural  features  and  landscape  beauty,  and  the  reorgani- 
zation and  training  of  personnel,  are  essential  phases  of  advance  plans 
that  should  be  considered  now.  While  some  work  along  these  lines 
can  be  done  with  the  present  reduced  technical  staff,  prior  to  the 
initiation  of  any  general  public  works  program,  the  Service  must 
be  provided  with  planning  funds  to  make  studies,  surveys,  and  plans 
of  the  proposed  projects. 

RECREATIONAL  DEMONSTRATION  AREAS 

The  acceptance  by  the  State  of  Oklahoma  of  the  2,228-acre  Lake 
Murray  Recreational  Demonstration  Area  on  February  20,  1943, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  process  of  transferring  these  areas  from 
Federal  to  other  jurisdictions  as  authorized  by  the  act  of  June  6, 
1942.  Since  that  date,  the  task  of  effecting  additional  transfers  has 
progressed  as  rapidly  as  the  deeds  could  be  prepared  and  submitted 
for  approval.  Sixteen  recreational  demonstration  areas  have  been 
transferred,  or  approved  for  transfer  to  the  States,  one  has  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  and  nine  have  been  added,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  to  the  National  Park  System.  Thus  26  out  of  a 
total  of  46  recreational  demonstration  areas  have  been  disposed  of. 
Seven  of  the  twenty  areas  remaining  are  being  held  for  further  study 
to  determine  whether  they,  or  parts  of  them,  should  be  given  perma- 
nent status  in  the  National  Park  System.  They  are  Camden  Hills, 
Maine;  Hickory  Run,  Pa.;  Catoctin,  Md. ;  Fall  Creek  Falls  and 
Shelby  Forest,  Tenn. ;  Custer,  S.  Dak. ;  and  Roosevelt,  N.  Dak. 

The  13  others  in  7  States  are  still  to  be  disposed  of  when  the  State 
or  other  public  agencies,  which  are  expected  ultimately  to  take  them 
over,  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  The  status  of  all  46  of  these  areas 
transferred  to  the  States  in  recent  years  or  added  to  the  National 
Park  System  is  shown  in  the  tabulation  on  page  219. 

ADVISORY  BOARD 

Because  of  war  conditions,  meetings  of  the  entire  Advisory  Board 
on  National  Parks,  Historic  Sites,  Buildings  and  Monuments  were 
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not  held,  but  an  interim  committee  of  four  members  met  twice  during 
the  fiscal  year  1943.  The  counsel  of  that  committee  has  been  helpful 
in  meeting  the  demands  for  war  production  and  military  uses  that 
would  not  destroy  irreplacable  values  in  National  Park  Service  areas. 
The  members  of  the  interim  committee  are  Edmund  H.  Abrahams, 
chairman;  Dr.  Waldo  G.  Leland;  Charles  G.  Sauers;  and  Richard 
Lieber.  The  other  members  of  the  Board  include  Dr.  Clark  Wissler, 
vice  chairman ;  Dr.  Frank  H.  Setzler,  secretary ;  Dr.  Thomas  Barbour ; 
Dr.  Herbert  E.  Bolton;  Mrs.  Reau  Folk;  and  Dr.  Fiske  Kimball. 
George  de  Benneville  Keim,  a  member  of  the  Board,  died  on  July  9, 
1943. 

NATIONAL  PARK  CONCESSIONS,  INC. 

National  Park  Concessions,  Inc.,  the  nonprofit  distributing  corpora- 
tion authorized  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  1941,  was  author- 
ized to  purchase  and  operate  the  concession  facilities  at  Isle  Royale 
National  Park,  Michigan,  and  at  Vanderbilt  Mansion  National  His- 
toric Site,  New  York.  The  corporation  also  entered  into  a  subagency 
agreement  with  the  Lassen  Park  Co.  to  operate  the  concessions  in 
Lassen  Volcanic  National  Park  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  ORGANIZATION 

Because  of  the  many  curtailments  caused  by  the  war,  efforts  were 
made  to  strengthen  the  administrative  organization  of  the  National 
Park  Service.  Prior  to  this  year,  special  appropriations  for  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps,  Works  Progress  Administration,  Public 
Works  Administration,  and  other  emergency  agencies  were  available 
to  perform  essential  Service  functions.  As  they  were  discontinued, 
certain  basic  functions  in  the  Director's  Office,  the  regional  offices,  and 
the  field  offices  were  adversely  affected.  In  collaboration  with  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, funds  were  provided  to  continue  nucleus  staffs  of  engineers, 
landscape  architects,  and  historians  in  the  Director's  Office  and  in  the 
four  regional  offices  of  the  Service,  thus  putting  important  basic  func- 
tions upon  a  permanent  rather  than  a  temporary  basis. 

Consolidated  management  of  functions  and  activities  is  also  being 
accomplished.  The  headquarters  of  the  Southwestern  National  Mon- 
uments was  consolidated  with  the  Region  Three  Office  at  Santa  Fe, 
N.  Mex.,  and  duties  were  reassigned  so  as  to  make  for  a  reduction  in 
the  combined  force. 

Reducing  the  Service  to  a  minimum  basis  has  been  a  detailed  and 
aggressive  program.    Each  function  has  been  analyzed  as  to  its  need 
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in  wartime.  Activities  such  as  the  United  States  Travel  Bureau,  the 
Historic  Sites  Survey,  the  Historic  American  Buildings  Survey,  and 
land  acquisition,  with  the  exception  of  completing  authorized  projects, 
were  discontinued.  Construction  of  major  roads,  trails,  parkways, 
buildings  and  utilities  was  stopped.  Equipment  not  necessary  to  vital 
park  and  monument  protection  was  transferred  to  war  agencies. 

The  problem  of  maintenance  assumed  major  proportions  during  the 
year.  Drastic  shortages  in  the  number  of  workers  was  caused  by  the 
withdrawal  and  diversion  of  manpower  to  the  armed  forces  and  war 
industries.  The  abolishment  of  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  with- 
drew maintenance  services  conservatively  valued  at  $1,000,000  annu- 
ally. Many  areas  depended  upon  the  CCC  for  practically  all  of  their 
maintenance  work.  The  shortage  of  personnel,  together  with  the  lack 
of  many  necessary  supplies  and  replacement  items,  increased  the  work 
of  the  small  maintenance  organization  that  was  available. 

Unfortunately,  storms  further  increased  the  work  of  the  mainte- 
nance staff.  During  January  1943,  severe  storms  in  the  West  caused 
considerable  damage  in  Mount  Rainier,  Yosemite,  Sequoia,  and  Zion 
National  Parks,  and  in  Oregon  Caves  and  Death  Valley  National 
Monuments.  Hundreds  of  trees  fell  across  roads,  trails,  and  telephone 
and  power  lines;  sewer  lines  were  washed  out;  bridges  and  culverts 
were  damaged;  and  rock  and  earth  slides  blocked  many  roads  and 
trails.  Flash  floods  and  ice  storms  in  the  East  damaged  thousands  of 
ornamental  and  historic  trees,  roads  and  bridges  in  the  battlefields, 
monuments,  and  cemeteries  in  Virginia.  Without  remedial  action, 
requiring  the  immediate  attention  of  experienced  engineers,  landscape 
architects,  foresters,  and  historians,  the  usefulness  of  these  areas  to  the 
Nation  would  have  been  greatly  depreciated. 

The  transfer  of  the  Director's  Office  from  Washington,  D.  C,  to 
Chicago,  111.,  caused  a  disruption  of  work  for  2  months  during  August 
and  September  1942.  As  the  year  progressed,  the  difficulties  of  op- 
erating the  central  office  at  a  base  far  removed  from  the  Department, 
the  Congress,  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  loss  of  cooperative 
advice  and  counsel  from  other  Federal  agencies  and  conservation 
organizations  located  at  the  seat  of  Government  were  increasingly 
evident.  Experience  of  the  past  year  has  amply  demonstrated  that  for 
efficient  and  economical  operation,  the  Director's  office  (as  distinguished 
from  the  regional  and  field  offices),  should  be  returned  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  close  of  the  war. 

PERSONNEL 

The  reduction  in  permanent  full-time  positions  from  4,510  on  June 
30,  1942,  to  1,974  on  June  30,  1943,  including  121  "working  fund" 
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positions,  was  made  with  few  of  the  personal  inconveniences  that  would 
ordinarily  result  from  such  a  reduction.  During  the  fiscal  year, 
334  employees  of  the  Service  joined  the  armed  forces,  bringing  the 
total  to  over  600.  Also,  approximately  500  employees  transferred  to 
w^ar  agencies.  No  seasonal  ranger-naturalists  were  employed  during 
the  1943  travel  season,  and  seasonal  ranger  positions  not  necessary  to 
protection  of  the  parks  and  monuments  were  not  filled.  Women  park 
rangers  and  fire  lookouts  were  employed  ior  the  summer  season  in 
several  areas. 

The  Service  is  proud  of  its  personnel.  Those  who  entered  the  armed 
forces  are  serving  at  battlefronts  throughout  the  world.  Those  who 
remained  on  duty  did  a  creditable  job  of  defending  Service  principles 
and  protecting  national  park  properties.  The  fact  that  with  reduced 
funds  all  of  the  special  war  uses  recounted  in  this  report  were  handled 
efficiently  and  effectively,  while  at  the  same  time  those  fortunate  to  be 
able  to  visit  the  parks,  including  increasing  numbers  of  our  military 
forces,  were  taken  care  of,  is  ample  evidence  of  the  loyalty  of  our 
^workers  to  the  institution  that  they  serve. 

Under  conditions  of  total  war  the  concept  of  conservation  repre- 
sented by  the  national  parks  has  faced  the  most  critical  challenge  in 
its  history.  Statement  and  restatement  of  purposes  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Service's  trusteeship  had  to  be  made.  Some  sacrifices  in 
the  common  cause  were  necessary,  and  more  may  be  inevitable.  But 
it  is  believed  that  we  can  emerge  with  the  basic  idea  intact  that  the 
national  parks  and  monuments  must  be  protected  as  symbols  of  the 
greatness  of  this  Nation. 

Recreational  demonstration  areas 


Area 


State 


Acreage 


Disposition 


Visitors  1 


Acadia .._ 

Alexander  H.  Stephens. 
Badlands 


Maine. 


Beach  Pond. 
Bear  Brook . 


Blue  Knob 

Blue  Ridge  (2  areas) . 


Bull  Run. 


Georgia... 

South  Dakota... 

Rhode  Island... 

New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Pennsylvania... 

Virginia-North 
Carolina. 

Virginia. 


Added  to  Acadia  National  Park,  June 
6,  1942. 


938 


Camden  Hills. 

Catoctin 

Cheraw 

Chopawamsic- 


Maine... 

Maryland 

South  Carolina. 
Virginia 


Crabtree  Creek 

Cuivre  River 

Custer 

Fall  Creek  Falls.... 

French  Creek 

Hard  Labor  Creek. 

Hickory  Run 

Kings  Mountain... 


North  Carolina. 

Missouri 

South  Dakota... 

Tennessee 

Pennsylvania... 

Georgia 

Pennsylvania... 
South  Carolina.. 


3,472 
6,155 

5.136 
10,  585 

1,605 

4,962 
9,746 
6,832 

14,  080 

4,983 

5.802 

20, 167 

15,  776 
6,198 
5,802 

12, 908 
10, 147 


Added  to  Badlands  National  Monument, 
June  26,  1936. 

Transferred  to  State,  June  28,  1943 

Transferred  to  State,  May  12,  1943 


11,  700 


11, 633 
12, 130 


Added  to  Blue^idge  "Parkway,  June  30, 

1936. 
Designated     as     Manassas     National 

Battlefield  Park,  June  10,  1939. 


Under  lease  to  Stated 

Added  to  National  Capital  Park  System, 

August  13  1940. 
Transferred  to  State,  April  6,  1943 


7,219 
3,200 


27, 950 
10,  748 


2,313 


22,  450 
8,600 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Recreational  demonstration  areas — Continued 


Area 

State 

Acreage 

Disposition 

Visitors  t 

Lake  Guernsey... 

Wyoming ... 

Oklahoma 

Missouri 

Pennsylvania... 

California 

Tennessee 

Missouri ^. 

Alabama 

Kentucky 

Illinois 

Georgia... 

Pennsylvania... 
North  Dakota.. 

Minnesota 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

1,753 

2,228 

16, 037 

4,025 

5,419 

3,744 

3,439 

7,805 

2,435 

2,522 

3,018 

5,034 

69,  365 

18,  499 

12,  305 

10, 129 

4,088 

7,610 

5,371 

239 

206 

12,018 

6,233 

1,719 

4,197 

Transferred  to  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 

June  8,  1943. 
Transferred  to  State,  Feb.  20, 1943 

Lake  Murray 

3,939 
18, 560 

Lake  of  the  Ozarks 

Laurel  Hill 

17  025 

Mendocino  Woodlands. 

4,946 

Montgomery  Bell 

Transferred  to  State,  June  9, 1943  .. 

17,  760 

Montserrat 

16  696 

Oak  Mountain 

Transferred  to  State,  Apr.  30, 1943 

4,370 

Otter  Creek 

11  821 

Pere  Marquette 

Pine  Mountain 

Transferred  to  State,  May  7, 1943. 

3,895 
4,^5 

Raccoon  Creek 

9,620 

Roosevelt    . 

14,  335 

St.  Croix 

(2) 

9,804 

Shelby  Forest 

45, 600 

Shenandoah 

Added  to  Shenandoah  National  Park, 
June  6,  1942. 

Silver  Creek 

Oregon 

18, 458 

Swift  Creek 

43,  668 

Versailles 

Indiana 

Transferred  to  State,  Apr.  20,  1943 

(2) 

9,107 

Waysides  (6  areas) 

South  Carolina.. 
Virginia 

Do 

Transferred  to  State,  Mar.  26,  1943 

Waterloo 

Michigan. 

Indiana 

Transferred  to  State,  June  15,  1943 

Transferred  to  State,  Apr.  20,  19431 

Added  to  White  Sands  National  Monu- 
ment, June  6,  1942. 
Transferred  to  State,  June  15, 1943 

10,  677 

Winamac. '  _ 

13,  260 

White  Sands 

New  Mexico 

Michigan 

Yankee  Springs 

43, 882 

Total 

360,  392 

448,  581 

1  Attendance  figures  shown  for  areas  transferred  to  other  agencies  include  visitors  through  the  month  in 
which  the  transfer  was  effected. 

2  Transfer  to  State  approved  by  President  and  awaiting  State  acceptance.  * 

3  214  acres  established  as  Hopewell  Village  National  Historic  Site,  Aug.  3,  1938.    Remaining  5,984  acres 
added  to  site,  June  6,  1942. 

*  3,972  acres  added  to  Kings  Mountain  National  Military  Park,  July  11, 1940.   Remaining  6,175  acres  under 
lease  to  the  State. 

National  Park  System,  acreage,  and  number  of  visitors 


Areas  (classification) 

Location  (State) 

Approximate 

acreage 

maximum 

boundaries 

Approx- 
imate visi- 
tors, fiscal 
year  July  1, 
1942-June 
30,  1943 

Approx^ 
imate  visi- 
tors, 5-year 
average, 
1939-43. 

National  Parks 
Acadia 

Maine 

24, 629 
35, 980 
49, 568 
160,  334 
984,  310 
645, 120 
96,  000 
462,  385 

173,  399 

1,011 

133,  839 

454,  600 

104,  527 

60,  304 

51,  334 

1,  939,  493 
241,  782 
856,  Oil 

912 

259,  416 

386,  560 

193,  441 

12,  640 

2,  212,  773 

761,  111 
86,  343 

9,680 
19, 600 

107,  365 
61,410 
53,  925 

101,645 
30, 100 

604,065 

386,  680 

179,  455 

6,150 

87, 135 

40,  290 

69,  505 

10,  365 

(2) 

245,  020 

58,  990 

128,  710 

311,455 

111,305 

63,  595 

8,415 

146, 155 

228,  725 
68,  680 

390,  555 

Bryce  Canyon                              .. 

Utah              

106, 015 

Carlsbad  Caverns 

New  Mexico 

239, 860 

Crater  Lake...  

267,  785 

Glacier 

Montana 

176,015 

Grand  Canyon ..  ... 

Arizona.  

375, 190 

Grand  Teton 

Wyoming 

North     Carolina-Ten- 
nessee. 
Hawaii 

112,  500 

Great  Smoky  Mountains 

1,  078,  525 

Hawaii                                                 ^ 

289,  610 

Hot  Springs    l. 

Arkansas 

202,  090 

1  7,  585 

Kings  Canyon 

California 

177, 090 

...    do 

105,  795 

Mammoth  Cave  . 

Kentucky  _ 

139,  790 

Mesa  Verde 

Colorado 

Alaska 

Washington 

do 

37,  580 

Mount  McKinley .  .. 

1,310 

Mount  Rainier 

428, 135 

Olympic 

126,  440 

Piatt                     

Oklahoma       

309,  650 

Rocky  Moun^in 

Colorado 

636,  755 

California 

281,  880 

Shenandoah 

Virginia 

882,  820 

Wind  Cave ...        ..  . 

South  Dakota.... 

19,  790 

Yellowstone 

Wyoming,     Montana, 

Idaho. 
California 

535,  770 

522,185 

Zion 

Utah 

167,980 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Areas  (classification) 

Location  (State) 

Approximate 

acreage 

maximum 

boundaries 

Approx- 
imate visi- 
tors, fiscal 
year  July  1, 
1942- June 
30,  1943 

Approx- 
imate visi- 
tors, 5-year 
average, 
1939-43. 

National  Historical  Parks 
Abraham  Lincoln 

Kentucky 

111 

30 

6,793 

1,051 

49 

17 

970 

33,  680 

26 

150, 103 

26,  026 

200 

13,969 

.50 

83,840 

37, 126 

680 

473 

19 

4 

6,187 

21,  509 

1,120 

10,  695 

18.311 

48, 184 

1, 907,  720 

800 

1,153 

203,  965 

240 

.01 

87 

214 

18 

48 

5,427 

320 

394 

160 

2,  299,  520 

611 

201,  291 

46, 034 

1,392 

161 

286 

221,  610 

1,275 

837,480 

2, 697,  590 

45,  967 

640 

300 

521 

57 

425 

2,740 

360 

683 

38 

480 

330,  687 

14 

93, 199 
14, 498 

41, 100 

46,  630 

220, 070 

98,215 

4,390 
3,925 

960 

6,100 

60,  950 

4,280 

730 
6,030 

845 

1,000 

16,  700 

10,  735 

128,  970 

(2) 

6,840 

585 

(2) 

5,470 
8,235 
4,485 

24, 155 

6,085 

9,955 

1,850 

455 

(2) 

2,650 

2,065 

1,960 

269, 120 

(2) 

9,925 

140 

Q) 

680 

115 

3,740 

30 

455 

160 
(») 

780 
12,  375 

14, 080 
1,370 
6,285 
3,330 

265 
75 

,?•"» 

19,  575 
42, 100 
41, 145 

49,  395 
5,960 

110,  780 
31,016 

Chalmette  _. 

Louisiana 

559, 800 

Morristown 

New  Jersey. 

173,  395 

(2) 

National  Monuments 
Ackia  Battleground. 

Mississippi.. 

Tennessee 

1  3, 620 

Appomattox  Courthouse 

Virginia 

1  13, 885 

Arches 

Utah 

2,625 

Aztec  Ruins '.. 

12,  665 
220  035 

Badlands  .      ... 

South  Dakota 

Bandelier 

New  Mexico 

11,555 

Big  Hole  Battlefield... 

Montana     

3,865 

Black  Canyon  of  the  Gunnison 

Colorado 

18, 120 
»  109, 040 

Cabrillo ...  . 

California 

Canyon  de  Chelly 

Arizona..  . 

2,170 

Capitol  Reef 

Utah 

1  530 

Capulin  Mountain 

New  Mexico... 

35,  750 

Casa  Grande^-     .. ..    . 

Arizona . . 

16,  515 

Castillo  de  San  Marcos 

Florida 

241  100 

Castle  Pinckney 

South  Carolina 

Utah 

(2) 

Cedar  Breaks 

16, 045 

Chaco  Canyon. -. 

New  Mexico 

2,415 

Channel  Islands 

California 

(2) 

Chiricahua 

Arizona. 

9,630 

Colorado 

Colorado 

30,  960 

Craters  of  the  Moon. 

Idaho 

17,  935 

Death  Valley 

California^Nevada 

California. 

70,  040 

Devil  Postpile 

7,430 

Devils  Tower ..  ... 

Wyoming 

32,  290 

Dinosaur    .. 

Utah-Colorado 

8,665 

El  Morro 

New  Mexico 

1,585 

Father  Millet  Cross 

New  York. 

(2) 

Fort  Jefferson... 

Florida 

1,385 

Fort  Laramie . 

Wyoming 

6,380 

Fort  Mantanzas     .  . 

Florida 

14,  755 

Fort  McHenry 

Maryland .. 

515,  495 

Fort  Pulaski 

Georgia.. 

1  38,  420 

Fossil  Cycad 

South  Dakota 

(-) 

George  Washington  Birthplace 

Virginia..-. 

43,  260 

Gila  ClifT  Dwellings 

New  Mexico 

190 

Glacier  Bay    . 

Alaska 

(2) 

Gran  Quivira 

New  Mexico      ..  .. 

2,  555 

Grand  Canyon     

Arizona 

1120 

Great  Sand  Dunes 

Colorado... 

11,060 

Holy  Cross 

.-      do 

40 

Homestead    National    Monument   of 

Nebraska 

11,  215 

America. 
Hovenweep 

Utah-Colorado 

205 

Jackson  Hole  *  . 

Wyoming 

(2) 

Jewel  Cave 

South  Dakota    

3,805 

Joshua  Tree 

14, 140 

Katmai. 

Alaska 

(2) 

Lava  Beds.  

California 

32, 760 

Lehman  Caves 

Nevada.  

4,295 

Meriwether  Lewis 

Tennessee        - 

18, 170 

Montezuma  Castle 

Arizona 

8,240 

Mound  City  Group 

Ohio.     

(2) 

Muir  Woods 

California 

144,  370 

Natural  Bridges. • 

Utah    . 

740 

Navajo... 

Arizona 

460 

Ocmulgee .. 

Georgia 

46,  535 

Old  Kasaan 

Alaska 

(2) 

Oregon  Caves. 

Oregon 

43,  200 

Organ  Pipe  Cactus 

Arizona 

22,  590 

Perry's     Victory    and    International 

Ohio  

36,  815 

Peace  Memorial. 
Petrified  Forest 

Arizona 

197,  530 

Pinnacles 

California 

20,000 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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National  Park  System,  acreage,  and  number  of  visitors — Continued 


Areas  (classification) 


Location  (State) 


Approximate 

acreage 

maximum 

boundaries 


Approx- 
imate visi- 
tors, fis?al 
year  July  1, 
1942-June 
30,  1943 


National  Monuments— Continued 


Pipe  Spring 

Pipestone 

Rainbow  Bridge. - 
Saguaro 

Santa  Rosa  Island. 

Scotts  Bluff 

Shoshone  Cavern.. 

Sitka 

Statue  of  Liberty- 
Sunset  Crater 

Timpanogos  Cave. 

Tonto 

Tumacacori 

Tuzigoot 

Verendrye 

Walnut  Canyon__. 

Wheeler 

White  Sands 

Whitman 

Wupatki 

Yucca  House 

Zion 


National  Military  Parks 


Chickamauga  and  Chattanooga 

Fort  Donelson 

Fredericksburg      and      Spotsylvania 
County  Battlefields  Memorial. 

Gettysburg 

Guilford  Courthouse - 

Kings  Mountain 

Moores  Creek 

Petersburg. 

Shiloh 

Stones  River 

Vicksburg 


National  Battlefield  Sites 


Antietam 

Brices  Cross  Roads.. . 

Cowpens 

Fort  Necessity 

Kennesaw  Mountain. 

Tupelo 

White  Plains 


National  Historic  Sites 


Atlanta  Campaign  Markers 

Federal  Hall  Memorial » 

Fort  Raleigh  s 

Gloria  Dei  (Old  Swedes'  Church)? 

Hopev/ell  Village  ^ 

Independence  Hall  ? 

Jamestown  Island  « 

Jefierson  National  Expansion  Memorial  o. 
Manassas  National  Battlefield  Park  t... 

McLoughlin  Home  •* 

Old  Philadelphia  Custom  Housed 

Salem  Maritime  ^ 

San  Jose  Mission  ' 

Vanderbilt  Mansion « 


National  Recreational  Area 


Arizona.. 

Minnesota 

Utah 

Arizona 

Florida 

Nebraska 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

New  York 

Arizona 

Utah 

Arizona 

do 

do 

North  Dakota- 
Arizona 

Colorado 

New  Mexico... 

Washington 

Arizona 

Colorado 

Utah 


Georgia-Tennessee. 

Tennessee 

Virginia 


Pennsylvania... 
North  Carolina- 
South  Carolina.. 
North  Carolina. 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

Tennessee 

Mississippi 


Maryland 

Mississippi 

South  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania.. 

Georgia 

Mississippi 

New  York 


Georgia 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
Pennsylvania.. 

do 

do.  — 

Virginia 

Missouri 

Virginia 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania.. 
Massachusetts.. 

Texas 

New  York 


40 

116 

160 

63,  2S4 

9,500 

3,476 

212 

57 

10 

3,040 

250 

1,120 

10 

43 

-253 

1,879 

300 

144, 948 

46 

35,813 

10 

49, 150 


8,551 

103 

2,424 

2,425 
149 

4,012 
30 

1,308 

3,717 
324 

1,338 


77 
1,605 


.79 


Boulder  Dam 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Arizona-Nevada. 


212 


1, 939, 808 


5,090 

1,  035 

70 

5,305 

332,  505 

41,  650 
(3) 

5.540 
320,  755 
5,355 
9,  775 
3,005 
5,135 
4,120 
2,000 
6,990 
180 

42,  815 
7,115 

900 
100 
250 


136,  825 

8,665 

39,  685 

75,  745 
4, 850 
8,985 
3.285 
135,  030 

75. 195 
3,185 
9,655 


7,690 
1,200 
1,900 
31,  215 
11,  950 
6,000 
(2) 


(2) 

110, 195 
6,645 


22,  OSO 


(») 

28, 055 
12,  330 
11,  120 
6,735 


10,825 


268,310 
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National  Park  System,  acreage,  and  number  of  visitors — Continued 


Areas  (classification) 


Location  (State) 


Approximate 

acreage 

maximum 

boundaries 


Approx- 
imate visi- 
tors, fiscal 
year  July  1, 
1942-June 
30,  1943 


Approx- 
imate visi- 
tors, 5-year 
avera:;o, 
1939-43. 


National  Memorials 


Camp  Blount  Tablets 

House  Where  Lincoln  Died. 

Kill  Devil  Hill 

Lee  Mansion    --. 

Lincoln  Memorial 

Lincoln  Museum 

Mount  Rushmore 

New  Echota  Marker 

Thomas  Jefferson  Memorial. 
Washington  Monum.ent 


National  Cemeteries 


Antietam 

Battleground 

Chattanooga 

Custer  Battlefield 

Fort  Donelson 

Fredericksburg 

Gettysburg 

Poplar  Grove 

Shiloh  

Stones  River. 

Vicksburg 

Yorktown 

National  Capital  Parks.. 

Parkways 


Blue  Ridge. 

George  Washington  Memorial 

Natchez  Trace 


Projects 

Saratoga  National  Historical  Park  12.. _ 
Kennesaw   Mountain  National  Mili- 
tary Park  12. 

Grand  total 


Tennessee 

District  of  Columbia. 

North  Carolina 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia. 

do 

South  Dakota 

Ceorgia 

District  of  Columbia. 
do 


Maryland 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Tennessee 

Montana 

Tennessee 

Virginia 

Pennsylvania 

Virginia 

Tennessee 

do 

Mississippi 

Virginia 

District  of  Columbia.. 


Virginia-North  Caro- 
lina. 

District  of  Columbia- 
Virginia. 

Mississippi,  Alabama, 
and  Tennessee. 


New  York. 
Georgia 


314 


1,800 
1 


11 

1 

136 

765 

15 

12 

16 

9 

10 

20 

120 

3 

11  25,  570 


34,  770 
2,366 
12,  834 


2,594 
3,094 


100 

35,  965 

8,965 

130,  540 

572,  645 
60,  235 
98,  475 


362,  930 
448,  560 


900 
2,700 


17,  550 

(9) 

(«) 
(») 

C) 

(«) 
(«) 
m 
(°) 

(10) 


187, 890 

(2) 

(2) 


8,215 
C) 


20 

36,  585 

70,  470 

334, 070 

1,331,225 

60,  940 

105,  995 

4.235 

1  72,  585 

893,  565 


180 
3,440 


28,  295 

(») 
(«) 
C) 

(») 

C) 

(«) 
(«) 
(«) 

(10) 


521,  525 

(2) 

(2) 


I  24,  246 

C) 


22, 136,  294 


13  8, 228,  220 


17, 767, 920 


1  Travel  figures  available  for  less  than  5  years. 

2  Travel  figures  not  available  or  maintained. 

3  Closed  to  visitors. 

<  Established  by  Presidential  Proclamation,  Mar.  15, 1943. 
fi  Federally  owned;  operated  by  cooperating  private  agency. 

6  Federally  owned  and  operated. 

7  Nonfederally  owned  and  operated. 

8  Federally  and  privately  owned  and  operated. 

« Included  in  travel  figures  for  adjacent  battlefield  site,  military  park,  or  historical  park. 

10  Travel  included  under  memorials. 

"  Includes  Chopawamsic  Area,  Virginia,  and  C.  &  O.  Canal,  Md. 

12  Administered  by  Service  pending  final  establishment. 

13  Includes  1,655,720  military  visitors. 
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